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Routes to tour in Germany 


The Harz 

and Heath Route 



German roads will get you 
there - to areas at times so 
attractive that one route leads 
to the next, from the Harz 
mountains to the Luneburg 
Heath, say. Maybe you should 
take a look at both. 

The Harz, northernmost part 
of the Mlttelgebirge range, is 
holiday country all the year 
round, in summer for hikers, 

In winter for skiers in their 
tens of thousands. Tour from 
the hill resorts of Osterode, 
Clausthal-Zellerfeld or Bad 
Harzburg or from the 1 ,000- 


year-old town of Goslar. 

The Heath extends from Celle, 
with Its town centre of half- 
timbered houses unscathed 
by the war and the oldest 
theatre in Germany, to 
Luneburg, also 1 ,000 years 
old. It boasts wide expanses 
of flat countryside, purple 
heather and herds of local 
curly-horned sheep. 

Visit Germany and let the Harz 
and Heath Route be your 
guide. 


1 Brunswick 

2 An old Luneburg Heath 
farmhouse 

3 The Harz 

4 Gottingen 
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DEPOSE A BRX X 


West must stand firm 


on Rushdie’s side 



n*.V, •. •- 



K homeini is a fundamentalist. His 
call for the murder of British writer 
Salman Rushdie ought to remind the 
West that it too has fundamental princi- 
ples U> defend: freedom, human dignity 
mid the protection of life. 

Two views have clashed, and it is 
clear that our vision of a harmonious, 
fraternal world culture is inaccurate. 

Reactions so far by the civilised 
world have been inadequate. At the very 
least consideration shuukl be given to 
further sanctions that hurt Iran harder 
and more effectively. 

v 

The Teheran regime may in the past 
repeatedly have acted in breach of in- 
ternational law and international agree- 
ments, but taking hostages, waging war. 
e.secuting thousands of people without 
trial and secretly sending out hired kill- 
ers is intolerable, yet not without prece- 
dent. 

The Ayatollah's public call for Rush- 
die’s murder, with a price on the writer’s 
head, is unprecedented. 

The reluctant, almost grudging re- 
sponse by public opinion in much ot 
Europe is all the more amazing. It was 
days before associations and organis- 
ations that are otherwise always ready 
to draft protests and collect signatures 
had as much as a word to say on the sub- 
ject. 

A number of leading intellectuals 
might have vanished from the face of the 
Earth, so little was heard from them Im- 
mediately after Khomeini’s murder call. 
Were they afraid'? Did they fail to ap- 
preciate the situation? 

Many Western intellectuals, and Ger- 
man intellect unis in particular, have 
longed ljved in an imaginary world of 
resistance, fortitude and rebellion. 

Blockading a roaci or squatting on a 
field can be mgd'e out tp^.be fin act qf 
martyrdom,' bein£ interrogated by th'e 
police as a kihd'of torture — or so one is.- 
led to believe by' what many of them 
have to say for themselves. , 

Both in Germany And in many other! 
European countries protest moves that 
cost nothing are made. put to be dem - 1 
onstrations of courage. Maybe that is: 
Why many people Have still not grasped; 
the dimension;' of the Iranian murder 

threat. ' ' • ' 

| Yet it is clear how we ought to react" 
to ^Khomeini’s effrontery. Rushdie’s 
povel must be published and Iran must! 
be forced, by all means available, to 
countermand its murder, call. . , 

One of' the misunderstandings that 
beset some Intellectuals ;is the know-all, 
hrgurnerii ,/that ! in Rushdie's, case the 
West is merely intent on prevailing.over 


Islam with sanctions and protests in 
support of its views on culture and mor- 
ality. 

But no Western slate has sent troops 
into Iran to force Teheran by the barrel 
of u gun to respect human rights, and no 
Western lender luis called for the Aya- 
tollah’s assassination merely because 
Iran breaks the fifth command meat. 

Since Khomeini's murder call the civ- 
ilised world has been in a state of self- 
defence. What it now does, or leaves un- 
done, will have unforeseeable conse- 
quences for its self-esteem, its princi- 
ples ami its viability. 

We may smile about literature, wri- 
ters and their pinpricks, but what if our 
culture had to come to terms with a wri- 
ter in its midst having been the victim of 
a murder campaign while it had nothing 
to say on the subject, keeping quiet oat 
of cither (ear or incompetence’? 

Against this background the eonfu- 
s 1 1 ill met the public. umii >il l<ii-luli>.' 
Satanic Verses in German Is nil the more 
ignominious, ft is still unclear whether 
the book will be published and if mi, 
when. 

(T worn -live German publishers 
have since agreed to publish the novel 
under a joint imprint, with many well- 
known writers agreeing u> tcature on the 
title page as its editors.) 

Even the German Booksellers Asso- 
ciation initially had nothing better to do 
than to lash out at writer hlans Magnus 
Enzensberger for criticising Rushdie’s 
German publishers. 

Enzensberger, who was the only liter- 
ary figure to speak out in immediate 
outrage, accused the publishers of cow- 
ardice and offered to edit the book him- 
self. 

Instead, of demonstrating solidarity at 
a time of danger the booksellers asso- 
ciation criticised : Enzensberger for his 
alleged lack of moderation... 

True, no?one can be forced to show 
courage, but those who are prepared to 
share responsibility for the book’s pub- 
lication ought at least to be given an op- 
port uni ty.to dp, pp. . : | ... » 

jTfigre.rnust be no il,lu^ioq^ about the 
situation., Salman Rushdie ..may indeed 
be killed.' ft is already clear that he will 
be a Hostage to fear for the rest of his 
life.. ' 1 ' • 



Weizsacker In Tokyo 

Emperor Akihito meets German head of 
who was In Tokyo for Emperor Hirohlto’ 

His publishers are in fear anti trembl- 
ing. as are hook sellers, trade ussoei- 
Mi..ns .ni'l ri-viftei v 

Even if Khomeini’s •’order" is coun- 
termanded the Ayatullah rnnv well have 

■ V 

destroyed 1 he writer’s life. Calculated 
cruelty <>f this kind could easily have its 
effect on writers, artists and journalists 
all over the world. 

That is why the West must make it 
clear to Iran wliui went Id happen if 
Rushdie were to die. 

The Ayatollah musT be made to rea- 
lise that he cannot intimidate the 
world and that the world is prepared 
to make sacrifices for the sake of its 
principles. 

Every day counts, and those whu pur- 
port to ’’understand" or to ’’explain" the 
murder call must slop doing so immedi- 
ately. 

Whatever religious upset may have 
been caused by Rushdie's book, it has 
been rendered of secondary importance 
by Khomeini's threat. 

We are thus witnessing not just a 
political clash but one of the most, im- 
portant cultural conflicts, of the post- 
war era. 

No-one knows how it can be re- 
solved, but Iran must be made.ro under- 
stand that an outraged wqrld is onSali 
man Rushdie’s, side. < . ; 

Frank Schimnacher 

• ■ ■ ■ 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeliting 
Pilr Deutschland. 23 February 1 989) 


state Richard von Welzsficker (right}, 
s funeral. iLIum * \V) 

Anglo-German 
ties: the 
quiet alliance 

A nglo-German relations have often 
been overshadowed by Franco-Ger- 
man lies. The “quiet alliance.'’ a much- 
vaunted catchphriiM.-. is intended to in- 
dicate that it is nonetheless sound and 
reliable. 

That can surely he said in be the cu.sc 
at present, but it cannot serve ns a con- 
venient formula by which to u nth ink i ug- 
ly brush aside upsets and different 
points of view. 

Mrs Thatcher and Herr Kohl had nor 
held bilateral talks for two and a half 

Further coverage of the Frankfurt Anglo-Ger- 
man suipmlt on page 2 (Thatcher and Kohl 
agree to disagree) and page 5 (Germans ‘ad- 
mirable but an enigma’ ea BrUiab see them). 

years when they met in Frankfurt. They 
are now to meet again in two months' 
time. 

Holding die taljcs ( jn‘ Frankfurt rather 
than in Bonn must partly be seen, in the 
context of the forthcoming local govern- 
ment’ elections in. ttesse. Chancellor Kojil 
fi k'es to link foreign anil home affni rs. 

For Mrs Thatcher the venqe present- 
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shares Iter misgivings about a European 
currency ' union (although • largely pri 
g rqq nd,s that differ from hdrs)'. '., 

fi also gaye her, an opportunity, to 
note . that Frankfurt-born. Gocthp had 
been inspired by : Shflke$penre. The final 
deqlaratjq ns. yield no clue as to whether 
there was any repetltjpi? of the process 
this time, 

• i- : . •' ■ . , •. 1 

. . Mrs ,, Thatcher continues to prefer 
Slower progress tqward European .inte- 

ConRnued on page. 2 
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NATO TIES 


Missiles are 
sure to 
be an issue 


S ince I he C'DU's poor showing at the 
polls in Berlin Chancellor Kohl has 
been sure he doesn't want a missile de- 
bate, certainly not at the moment. 

That was why he chose !t> toe the line 
adopted hy Foreign Minister Gcnschcr, 
who for some lime has counselled biding 
lime on the .subject. 

So Bonn's answer to US and British 
urging is that there is no need for action 
to be taken right now. 

Even at (he Nato summit in May the 
Chancellor sees no need to do more than 
reaffirm the modernisation option. The 
*‘renl decision" need not be taken, as far 
as the Bonn coalition is concerned, until 
1991. 

In other words, the issue is, if at all pos- 
sible, to he kept out of the forthcoming 
general election campaign. The SPD Op- 
position already suspects the coalition of 
pulling the wool over voters' eyes. 

The likelihood of stationing new short- 
range US missiles in Germany playing no 
role in the general election campaign is 
slight, and for two reasons: 

l. The Vienna talks on conventional 
arms control in Europe present Mr Gor- 
bachov with an opportunity of raising the 
issue of tactical midcar weapons. 

The Soviet Union is in nny ease keen to 
see this aspect taken into account, espe- 
cially as Naio hti.s always argued that it 
needs tactical nuclear weapons to offset 
the East's Lurn'emimiiif superiority. 

There is thus a logical connection be- 
tween the iwu weapons categories. The 
Win i ex exercises that arc shortly to be 
held will leave no doubt on this score 
either. 

2. The West's long-awaited overall 
concept is due to be presented at the May 
Nato summit. It is unlikely to be accepted 
without contradiction, neither by critical 
opinion in Nato countries nor by die So- 
viet leader, keen as he is on disarmament. 

So both conference will deal with arms 
and disarmament, including missiles, as 
topical agenda items. And so they should. 

There is no other way in which military 
bureaucrats either in Western capitals or 
at Nuto headquarters in Brussels can be 
persuaded to draw' up alternatives. 

The prevailing viewpoint on Nato 
strategy continues to be flexible response, 
as adopted in 1957, even though the INF 
Treaty’s ban on medium-range missiles 
has demolished one of its cornerstones. 

Two responses to the INF Treaty are 
possible. Either you try to compensate for 
the missiles scrapped (then there is no 
need to change strategics) or you change 
your strategy. 

Nato prefers the first approach, al- 
though compensation is only possible to a 
limited extent — the extent not covered 
by the terms of the INF Treaty. 

That i.s why "Lance missile modernisa- 
tion" includes plans to station missiles 
with u range of nearly 5(«)km instead uf 
the Lance's 12»km. 

In more everyday terms it is mu a mat- 
ter of launching the VW Golf (or Rabbit) 
to replace the Beetle but of moving up- 
market to. say. a BMW. 

US wild British urging may he under- 
stniiilable, hut so is the Chancellor's hesi- 
tation. Missiles with a range of 450km 
will, in the event til war. be aimed at tar- 
gets on German soil m in neighbouring 
Poland, Czechoslovakia iind Hungary. 


That makes no sense, not to mention 
nuclear devices already modernised that 
have such n limited range they would in- 
evitably he used in Germany — grenades 
or mines, say. 

Stockpiled in depots in northern Ba- 
varia. Ibr instance, they ought, in the 
opinion of serious military experts, to Ik 
the first logo. 

Rolled McNamara, the man whose 
brainchild Nato’s flexible response strate- 
gy was, is strictly and unreservedly in fa- 
vour of withdrawing theatre nuclear wea- 
pons, arguing that they only deter (he 
Germans on whose doorstep they would 
(and. 

Leading members of the Bonn coali- 
tion such as Alfred Dregger, Volker Riihc 
and Werner Hoyer now agree. 

The inference to be drawn from this is 
that a strategy debate is overdue in Nato, 
yet none is in progress, at least not in pub- 
lic. 

This failure to hold one is what will 
make missiles a campaign issue, and one 
that may cost votes. 

Wolfgang Schmieg 

(NDrnbcrgcr Nachrichien, 1 February J98Y) 

Thatcher and 
Kohl agree 
to disagree 

M rs Thatcher can hardly have expect- 
ed to hear anything else from Hel- 
mut Kohl on short-range missile moder- 
nisation in Frankfurt than what he had 
told US Secretary of State James Baker til 
the Chancellor's Office in Bonn. 

Yet in order not to have to admit that 
they had made absolutely no headway on 
the issire in Frankfurt (he Chancellor and 
Britain's “Iron Lady” referred to the com- 
promise formula reached at the last Nato 
summit. 

It was a formula that left all modernisa- 
tion options open. Besides. Herr Kohl 
and Mrs Thatcher were so insistent on 
agreeing in principle that they must surely 
be poles apart in practice. 

Washington and Whitehall continue to 
say a decision must be reached on missile 
modernisation at the Nato summit in 
May. 

They both bank on security as the 
mainstay of an “overall security arui arms 
control concept" and are determined only 
to negotiate with Mr Gorbachov from a 
position of strength. 

Bonn in contrast stubbornly insists on 
a mandate for talks with Moscow on 
short-range missiles to be held alongside 
the Vienna negotiations on conventional 
stability in Europe. 

The Germans thus favour giving arms 
control priority in Nato's “overall con- 
cept." Britain, like America, sees this as 
Gorbomania. 

Mrs Thatcher is equally unlikely to 
have learnt whether Chancellor Kohl, in 

Continued on page 8 


Continued from pege 1 

grution than most members of the Euro- 
pean Community. She ts more concerned 
with the witler framework than with bu- 
reaucratic details. 

Plans for extending the “social dimen- 
sion" of the European internal market are 
not in tune with the mental outlook of 
Thatcherism. Above all. Britain - and the 
British Press — increasingly feel there are 
grounds to doubt whether Bonn is entirely 
reliable ns a Nato partner 

Signs of a tendency toward neutralism 
or toward irresponsible arrangements with 
Mr Gorbachov are felt to be apparent. 


Overwhelming public support 

for Nato and Bundeswehr 


D efence is a much talked -a bout issue 
these days. Hardly a month passes 
without fresh news items about opinion 
poll findings that people in the Federal 
Republic of Germany do not lew! particu- 
larly threatened and arc less willing to de- 
fend their country than they used to be. 

True, there have been and still tire prob- 
lems of consensus and acceptance when it 
comes to means and methods of keeping 
the peace. 

Low-altitude flying and lull-scale man- 
oeuvres, conscription and exercises, arms 
expenditure and nuclear weapons arc all 
controversial in the public eye, and criti- 
cism has grown more heated and voluble. 

But can that also be said of the Federal 
Republic's basic foreign and security poli- 
cy orientation as laid down when it joined 
Nato in 1955? 

Does the crumbling consensus on def- 
ence spending, means and procedures ap- 
ply to the aims and essentials of Bonn’s se- 
curity policy? Are the foundations starting 
to shake too? 

The answer, in a word, is no. There can 
be no question of a departure yet from the 
foreign and security policy fundamentals 
and basic decisions that have held good 
for decades. 

An overwhelming majority of people in 
the Federal Republic continue to whole- 
heartedly endorse integration in the West, 
Nato membership, the stationing of US 
forces in Europe and the existence of the 
Bundeswehr us guarantors of peace and 
freedom. 

Mr Gorhuchov's “new thinking” and the 
enthusiastic reception it has been given by 
the German media have, despite wides- 
pread views to the contrary, had no effect 
on public opinion where these essentials 
are concerned. 

Since the 1960s opinion polls have re- 
gularly probed public attitudes toward Na- 
to membership. The findings have been 
fairly consistent. 

The number of Germans who wanted 
the country to quit Nato has always been 
below 10 per cent, so not one German in 
10 has felt the Federal Republic ought let 
leave Nato in the past 20 years. 

Serious anti-Nato sentiment did not 
reach double figures at the height of the 
1982/83 missile modernisation debate or, 
for that matter, lust autumn (the latest iluie 
for which figures are available). 

Conversely, between 80 and 90 per 
cent of people polled have been in favour 
of Nato membership. The autumn 1 988 fi- 
gure was 86 percent. 

On what other political issue can there 
said to be such stable and convincing ma- 
jorities, despite considerable differences of 
opinion on derails? 

This is equally true of the younger gen- 
eration. which otherwise holds markedly 
different views on almost all political is- 

with Herr Genseher being mainly to 
blame. Against this background the short- 
range missile modernisation dispute, on 
which the Chancellor would prefer to 
postpone a decision until after next year’s 
general election, assumes the proportion 
of a matter of principle. • 

Both sides have relied for too long on 
the dynamism of continuing cordial rel- 
ations between Britain and Germany. 

The obvious outcome and- right conclu- 
sion to be reached from the Frankfurt 
talks is that a closer, more sensitive dia- 
logue is now needed. 

(Der Tngessplcgel, Berlin. 22 February 19HV) 


Mii-s. In the autumn I't.XN Emnkl 
pci cent i«l I n- lo 24 -year-olds were inf* 
vour nf staying in Nam. as against I5p r 
cent who wanted the country to quit. 

1 he manifesto nl the Greens ettvisa^ 
withdrawal Irorn Nato. vet ujtly .17 
cent of Cireeii supporters were in fnvotc 
the majority ptcl'ci i ing the Federal Ik- 
public to stay in the North Atlantic pact. 

Ollier features nl the groundwork « 
poM-war < icriiian security enjoy similar); 
substantial :m«l consistent support: 

• eight out of It) Germans polled fecltls 
stationing of l l.S forces in the Federal Rr- 
public is a contribution toward safeguard- 
ing tile peace; 

• eighty-two per cent feel the exislcAvtf 
l he liumk-swehr makes peace safer; 

• two out of three are convinced that Na- 
to and the Bundeswehr arc, between there, 
strong enough to protect the Federal Re- 
public front a military attack. 

In comparison with pus! figures, confid- 
ence in Nato even increased last year.dt- 
spite the growing malaise about michi 
detente and defence. 

So there cart be no question of an ac- 
ceptance and legitimation crisis of Ger- 
man Nato membership. 

The luck of specific alternatives is : 
pointer to how self-evident it is felt tube. 

Only a handful of Germans law 
stronger national defences; the over- 
whelming remainder have vague ideas (t 
neutral status ■'between the blocs" at sum; 
future date. 

The Federal Republic lacks secure flj 
linnal frontiers. In its endangered Cent' 
European loeation it is dependent mull;, 
for protection, and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of < leru tans are evidently welbiwrc 
i>l this simple fact. 

There is, for instance, growing suppur 
for the idea of a joint I r.im*o-< ienmn bri- 
gade, with 58 pel eeitt of i. ierm.ins puM 
now lavtiui lug the idea. 

They may feel less anilely tlneiiiviii'di" 
tile wake « *1 sucecsslul disarmament nep* 
tiations. and a majority may be in nivouns! 
belter relations with die Soviet Union.!*' 
Nato membership is not called iiilni|iiv v 
lion. Mosi Germans led membership ^ 
Nato is a mailer ol course. 

Attitudes inward the Itinuleswdir 
another mallei in the context of ti growint 
leeling c if relalive security. 

Funner Bonn Defence Minister Man- 
fred Wrirner, now Nalo seereiaryT 1 ’^^ 1 
says acceptance problems are alway* 
problems ol political leadership. 

If this is line then it is up to security^’ 
icyiuukcr.s in the government and |x>liitfJ 
parties to tell the public clearly and sW 
that — and why — we continue M nec ^ a1 ' 
effective defence capnhi lily. 

Hern haul b'leckcnstew \ 
(tins I'nrluintMii. liniiii, 1 7 1-ebriMiry 
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PARTY POLITICS 


CDU and SPD running neck 
and neck in Frankfurt 
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A ll we can do now is pray," sighs n 
leading Christian Democrat, show- 
ing signs of frustration and depression 
in view of the late st loc al election poll 
forecasts in Frankfurt a ndTTesscT' 

After three terms with an absolute 
majority in Frankfurt the CDU scents 
sure to be heading for a devastating de- 
feat in the 12 March local government 
elections. 

According to on Infratest poll com- 
missioned hy the SPD the Christian 
Democrats could not even retain power 
if the FDP were to stage a comeback in 
Frankfurt (and form a Bn mi -style coali- 
tion with the CDU). 

Fifty per cent of voters questioned 
said they would vote either SPD (4t) per 
cent) or Green. Thirty-seven per cent 
favoured the CDU (32 per cent) or the 
FDP. Twelve per cent were undecided. 

Pre-election opinion polls are notor- 
iously unreliable, hut Hesse Premier 
Waller Wnlhmuin and his party well 
know that mice the SPD regains power, 
nu its own or jointly with the Greens, in 
Frankfurt, where it held sway until 
1977, the CDU's days in power in 
Hesse could he numbered. 

So nil eves will he on Frankfurt. 

V 

whcie CDU Obcrbiirgei'meisivi Wol- 
fram Uriick is hoping to pull off a mira- 
cle. 

Hi.s SPD challenger. Volker lloul’l. 

far 

lias gained so much gmund o\cr the 
past year <>r so lor the Sl'D. which w.is 
reduced to n more 34 per cent ill 1 981. 
that Mayor Briick, whose advisers are 
clearly hanking on the four-week elec- 
tion run-up, is breathlessly living to 
catch up with him without making any 
clear headway. 

Worse still, the In fra test poll (of 
l,Ul)2 Frankfurt voters) shows Mayor 
Briick to rate more poorly in the elec- 
torate's esteem than Herr Hauff on al- 
most all issues. 

Voters clearly feel that the city coun- 
cil is not doing all it might to solve prob- 
lems such as traffic control, the environ- 
ment, debts, corruption and housing. 

Aic opinion polls of l his kind mere 
‘’dubious readings of coffee grounds," as 
the CDU now claims? The CDU-lod 
Hesse government commissioned a si- 
milar poll the findings of which were 
similarly depressing for the Christian 

Democrats. . . 

/ . ■ • • 

Frankfurt is thus no longer seen as a 
"test vote;" Mayor Briick has even re- 
ferred to it as a "make-or-brenk vote." 

As in 1987, before the slate assembly 
elections, the spectre of Red and Green 
coalition chaos is conjured, calling the 
future and prosperity of Frankfurt as a 
financial centre utul Hoechst as a centre 
of the chemical industry into question. 

"Hoechst and Cassella workers, 
warns Cologne-born Briick. “be careful 
who you vote for!" 

His predecessor as mayor. Premier 
Wallmann. sounds a similar note, hop- 
ing to “save our city" from a Red and 
Green coalition. 

“If the traffic lights are set at red and 
green simultaneously." the CDU warns, 
“ihere will be traffic chaos in Frank- 
furt. 




But it isn't just “the last minute" ax 
CDU officials claim, trying to mobilise 
the parly rank and file; it is much, much 
Inter. 

The weeks to come alone will show 
whether the much-vaunted shock of the 
Berlin election results has had the effect 
on the rank and file CDU general secre- 
tary Franz Josef Jung claims — or scep- 
ticism and resignation have gained yet 
more ground in view of the poll fore- 
casts. 

Housing is in short supply, rents are 
high, transport niul traffic policy and, 
above all, the handling of corruption 
scandals have dealt the CDU’s prestige 
a serious blow. 

The Christian Democrats, ami parti- 
cularly Herr Wallmann, may have done 
much to help Frankfurt refurbish its im- 
age. but these and other scandals have 
hit CDU support hard. 

[ he Christian Democrats are trying 
to counteract their negative image hy 
means of symbolic keywords such as 
"honie." "jobs," “housing" and “inoiio- 
polis." 

Herr Huuff has no compunction in 
praising Herr Wall nia mi's accomplish- 
ments on Frankfurt's behalf, then roun- 
dly condemning the work done hy his 
successor. Mayor Briick. 

The S 1*1.) candidate bases his cam- 
paign on a triad of economic, social and 
arts polities. And wherever lie makes a 
public appearance thete is a lull house 

Pci.pU' who wniV. m the ;ms go-- Inin 
a hearing, as do the young, upwardly- 
mobile professionals who can evidently 



Volker Hauff or Wolfram Briick? Voter's choice for mayor of Frankfurt. 

(Ph<tur»: Wcri-'k, Sven .Sum »n) 


well envisage him at the city’s helm. The 
election results will show whether Mar- 
tin Wentz and Frank fun’s left-wing 
SPD, which used to he so dispute- rid- 
den. have succeeded in opening up the 
party ami gaining the support of new 
voters. 

They may, of course, withhold sup- 
port for a Red and Green experiment 
that now scents a loregone conclusion. 

The Christian and Free Deinoeruls 
have categorically ruled out any idea of 
throwing in their lot with the SI’D. The 
Ci teens' choice of candidates has totally 
ignored the fund a me malt st wing led hy 
.1 it r i a Dill'll nil. 

Hie political positions held by thc 
Greeiis" /Viv/.j wine hear -.itch a Miong 

i ■-■•■•c inM.mcv' l<i (In i\c ■.■spmiscd h\ 1 1 is.' 

SPD that Herr Wentz, the city's SPD 
leader, savs he feels almost vvoiried. 


The remainder uf Hesse pales ill sig- 
nificance when compared wiih the 
struggle tor Frankfurt, all hough the 
right-wing Republicans, who are stand- 
ing in two constituencies, are sure to be 
given media coverage. 

In conservative Fulda they are not 

V 

standing, having Failed io comply with 
electoral regulations. 

The SPD hopes to at least equal its 
1985 showing (SPD -13.9. U)U 3n.o. 
Greens 4.9. 1- DP 4.4 per cent ). 

The local government election tcsuli- 
arc Mite to be taken as the \i»iers' itulge- 
mail on Premier Walhtiniin. whose 
GDUTDP coalition has held pnwet til 
Wiesbaden foi iwu year*. 

It will be the first tunc s ■ 'let has* 
I'i'v'ii •d'l'. 1" '.'■'ice "11 the .vil'ied 

a t r It e bn I » \ . l/ewnrh Haibig 

tlU m i *1 IW’ilm \ « \ i'Im h.ii* \ Mrt'-M 


Thin-skinned Christian Democrats 


show signs of mid-term nerves 


N 


•t 


nt even longstanding associates of 
the Chancellor's cun remember ev- 
er having seen Helmut Kohl as nervous 
as he has lately seemed to he. 

The CDU leader does not show signs 
of nerves in public, of course. Outwat* 
dly he continues to pose us overwhel- 
mingly optimistic and imperturbably 
thick-skinned. 

In private his — and others’ — nerves 
are on edge. Herr Kohl, or so CDU 
leaders say, has grown thin-skinned. 

That doesn't really tally with what his 
immediate associates were saying only a 
few months ago. 

Wolfgang iiergsdorf, the Chancellor's 
home affairs adviser (and counterpart 
to Horst Teltschik, his foreign affairs 
adviser), forecast a serious decline in 
the public standing of the Federal gov- 
ernment and, with it, of the CDU/CSU. 

With swingeing health service and tax 
reforms ahead, he said, the govern- 
ment’s popularity was destined to hit 
rock-bottom. 

But no-otte need worry. By spring 
1989 — Enxtcr or Whil at the latest — 
the coalition’s popularity would steadily 
increase. So there was no cause for 
alarm, let alone panic. 

Why, then, is Herr Kohl nervous lit 
all? The Berlin election results are the 
reason why. He and the CDU had ruled 
out two possibilities. 

One was that the Social Democrats 
and the Greens might not just emerge 


with a clear numerical majority in the 
Berlin House of Representatives but be 
prepared to join forces. 

Given past experience the SPD 
seemed to he sick tintl tired of courting 
the Greens. 

The other was that it political putty 
might emerge to the right of the CDLi' 
CSU and gain so much ground at the 
Christian Democrats' expense as to be- 
come a serious political factor. 

The tenor of public opinion was 
clearly totally misjudged in this respect. 

What now makes Herr Kohl so ner- 
vous is the gloomy prospect that results 
from the trend such developments scctn 
to set. 

The Hesse local government elec- 
tions scent sure to sec further setbacks 
for the CDU, which will probably lose 
FrankFurt. 

Elections to the European Parliament 
are to he held on 18 June. So are local 
government elections in the Rhinclflnd- 
Pulntinmc and the Saar. 

It is too late now to stage a counter- 
offensive and hope to reverse the trend. 

That muy also he true of the local 
government elections in North Rlunc- 
Wc-stphaliu on 1 October and in Hadcn- 
Wiirttemberg on 22 October. 

Once a change in public opinion has 
gained momentum it is increasingly dif- 
ficult to bring it to a halt, let alone to re- 
verse It. 

. Some members of the CDU/CSU 


o him ili- ihcmsLlws with the i hi my In 
that Hilly one major rvlnrm — of posts 
and telecommunications — lies ahead 
he lore next \x inter's general election. 

Oibvi I on Ik Mining u-U'iib. Mich us Mr 
Gorbachov's visit to Bonn, are expected 
to be plain sailing, yielding mulling but 
merit marks lor tile Bonn coalition 

For one, this view underrates the 
risks. The reform of the postal and te- 
lecom services seems sure to be «i fool- 
hardy repetition ol past mistakes. 

To this dav the Federal I'overnrncm 

V 

has failed to clearly explain to the gen- 
eral public why the reform is necessary 
and what it is intended lo achieve. 

Regardless whether or not it is true, it 
is not enough simply to say that reforms 
are urgently needed in view of the Euro- 
pean internal market. 

Other members of the CDU/CSU 
seek solace in lashing out at CDU gen- 
eral secretary Heiner Geissler, whom 
the ■ Chancellor is bound to hack, as 
otherwise he himself would be the butt 
of even more trenchant criticism. 

Or they clamour for a strategy deb- 
ate, a call that is always heard when the 
party feels particularly helpless and ut 
its wits' end. 

The Christian Democrats would do 
he tier to remember that they are the 
major middle-of-the-road political for- 
ce — and to say so in all self-confidence. 

Besides, a government — and a party 
— that pursues sensible policies that the 
voters understand and appreciate — be- 
cause they are explained to them — has 
no need of strategy debates. It has som- 
ething marc substantial to show for \t- 

Wuher H'. Weber 
(Snurbr ticker Zeilung, LH February 
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FOCUS 


Neo-Nazi ban highlights need 


.ip/Sk- 


to fight right-wing fringe 


M ichael Kiiimcii is the man behind 
the neo-Nazi scene in (he Federal 
Republic. Wearing army bools and mak- 
ing the Hiller saline he marches into the 
headlines. 

He was again in ihc headlines because 
Interior Minister Friedrich Zimmermann 
tried io make use of him to disprove whai 
cannot be disproved; that he, Zimmcr- 
manii, doesn't see right-wing extremism 
as a potential threat to parliamentary 
democracy in the Federal Republic be- 
cause lie doesn't want (o. 

Nothing has changed with banning 
Ktihncn’s Nationalc Sammhmg. It was 
just a successor to a previous Kiihnen 
group banned in 1983. 

If the former ban is not to become just 
nonsense and Zimmermann loses his cre- 
dibility liven he has had to act in this way 
now. 

Zimmermann wants to make us believe 
his move is a “blow against the neo-Na- 
zis/' 

If he intends to do that lie must net 
against the rabble-rousing, anti-foreigner 
propaganda. He has halted the expansion 
of ihe neo-Nazis but he has not put a stop 
to them. 

So Kulinen is well known from the ve- 
ccm headlines. And Gerhard Frey? Have 
you heard of this rich Munich publisher 
and his publications? Suiiomfzeitiuig, for 
instance, is available every week ut itews- 
pnpor stands. 

Most Germans probably do know him; 
they will certainly have heard of Franz 
.Scln'iniiuhcr. leader of llie Republican 
Parly. 

Dul they probably won't have heard of 
Wigbert Grabert, Professor Hornung, 
Arnim Mohler, Bernard Wintzek, Hell- 
nun Diwald, Caspar von Schrenck-Notz- 
ing; the list is long. 

It would be ns well to get to know them 
in good time to understand what ihcy 
think and intend. 

Schonhubcr's election success in Ber- 
lin has made these men restless. They be- 
lieve that the time is ripe For the new Ger- 
man right to come out into the open. 

If that is the case it is the result of their 
own activities. They are the wire-pullers, 
ihe ideologists, the strategists beyond the 
right-wing of the CDU/CSU to the fur- 
thest right you can gel. 

They have worked to create a powerful 
infrastructure of discussion groups, study 
centres, book publishing and information 
services. 

One objection can be made. One can 
ask what the extremely conservative pub- 
licist Caspar von Schrenck-Notzing has 
in do with the extreme right-wing pu- 
blisher Gerhard Frey, and what this hos 
to do with the neo-Nazi scene, which 
makes use of violence? 

Karlheinz Wejssmann, one of the as- 
tute strategists in this group, provides a 
provisional answer at least. He said: 
“Fear of comaminmion has dwindled. 
Ihe lines of demarcation between nation- 
alists, national revolutionaries, the new 

right mid conservatives have become 
blurred." 

I le quotes the neo-national is i Bernard 
Will ms; “Anyone who was worried about 
being called a fascist is n collaborator und 
a coward 

Let us begin ut the extreme right-wing. 
There arc here close to 450 extreme 
right-wingers who. according to the I Vv- 
fmunfpchutz, the Cologne-based coun- 
ter-espionage agency, are “miliuim." 


Over the past ten years they have been 
involved in 25 deaths and many people 
severely injured. 

Their targets are foreigners and asy- 
lum-seekers. They are involved within 
and outside the neo-Nazi scene. 

But (he line of demarcation cannot be 
drawn as cleanly as that, for the police are 
constantly making impressive arms finds 
among neo-Nazis, particularly automatic 
weapons. 

Michael kiihnen is one of the organis- 
ers of this; his “Liberal German Workers 
Parly" is one of the organisational cen- 
tres. They want a nation led by a Fiihrer, 
no democracy and no foreigners. 

The National Democrats (NPD) and 
the Deutsche Volksunion (DVD), both 
making up the so-called old right, have in 
general distanced themselves from these 
violent groups, mainly for tactical rea- 
sons. 

They want to win voles. They are tak- 
ing a parliamentary path to power, in 
times when their successes are to say the 
least modest, Hitler salutes and acts of ar- 
son do not help. 

In the Baden-Wurttemberg state elec- 
tion they gained only 3.1 per cent of the 
vote; in Schleswig-Holstein 1 .2 per cent. 

The electoral alliance with Frey's DVU 
did achieve something: their joint ticket 
has one member rn the Bremen House of 
Representatives. 

They cannot compete with 
Schonhubcr's Republicans for popularity, 
of course. But where ideas are concerned 
they need hardly worry. 

The National Democrats maintain that 
the fundamental points of Schonhuber’s 
programme have been copied from NPD 
guidelines. 

On the Schonhuber programme Alfred 
Dregger, CDU/CSU parliamentary lead- 
er, has again said; 'They have copied 
most of it from us " 

Max Streibl, CSU Prime Minister of 
Bavaria, confirmed this. CDU general se- 
cretary Heine r Geissler disagrees. He 
said that they were formerly the NPD and 
must be fought against as such,. The Re- 
publicans are, in fact, extremists, he said. 

Who is what? Is today’s CSU the for- 
mer NPD, or are the Republicans today's 
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CSU, or the other way round or what? 
Whatever it might be Schonhuber's mes- 
sage is dear; “Reunification without ifs 
and buts, an end to the Nazi past, tough 
attitudes to foreigners and asylum-seek- 
ers." 

For years the so-called intellectuals 
from Grabert to Schrenck-Notzing have 
hammered away at these themes, levelling 
out Ihc way ahead. 

There is for instance Arnim Mohler, 
until he retired director of the Carl Frie- 
drich von Siemens Foundation, a first- 
class think tank. 

He said: ‘The deadly sin of post-war 
conservatism was that it believed it could 
neglect the task of winning back a sense 
of national identity out of consideration 
of Hitler and the past.” 

The consequence has been: n halt to 
the National Socialist debate, to make re- 
unification Rnd nation a theme with 
which the right can again lead. 

Bernard Willins, a political scientist, is 
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Notorious neo-Nazi Michael Kiihnen 
anniversary of Rudolf Hess’8 death. 

also involved in these activities. He is one 
of the leading representatives of nco-na- 
tionalism, a group which regards the na- 
tion as the greatest good on earth. 

Willins said: 'There are no ideas that 
rank higher than the notion of nation- 
hood or of the nation as a higher princi- 
ple." He regards the continuous argu- 
ments about Nazi criminals as “a weapon 
of oppression of the Germans as a na- 
tion." 

For years others including Mohler and 
the historian Diwald have worked against 
this and now they obviously have success, 
for Caspar von Schrenck-Notzing, pu- 
blisher of the right-wing intellectual mag- 
azine Critical i. can happily confirm that 
"with the revival of the debate about reu- 
nification the conservatives have come 
back to a theme that should be theirs." 

The credit is not entirely due to them. 
They could not have set up the require-i 
ments for this alone. 

Indeed Muhier demanded a general 
amnesty for Nazi criminals in 1965, and 
again in 1985 Professor Hornung de- 
manded that CDU politicians should 
state clearly that “the Nazi past really be- 
longs to the past " 

But historian Ernst Nolle, Joachim 
Fest, managing editor of the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung, and others, who 
have tried to take the position in the his- 
torical dispute about the genocide of the 
Jews, that it was not a unique event, have 
given right-wing intellectuals their oppor- 
tunity. . 

The principle of an . unencumbered 
debate about the nation and reunification 
hos arisen from them. 

There is a third theme which is closely 
connected with this and portrays the 
character of this nationalism; alleged for- 
eign infiltration. 

Arnim Mohler takes the view that “Na- 
tional Socialism has provided the people 
with emotional experiences, which are 
unthinkable today, and in that there is a 
recipe for 1 success. " ‘ 

‘The asylum problem, which is becom- 
ing urgent, could make a populist right- 
wing strong." 

In the thoroughly conservative maga- 
zine Criticon the state of the nation was 
analysed in this way; ‘The biological po- 
tential of our' people is dying out... A 
clear trend to alien infiltration can be 
quantified." 

In this, in fact, the character and the 
danger of this representation of national- 
ism is clear. It is not only completely ex- 
cessive but it closes itself off from every- 
thing foreign, admits only the Germans. ’ 

It is, in effect, “an ethnic nationalism." 
This is how Dieter Oberndorfer, a profes- 
sor in Freiburg, referred to it in another 
connection. . , 

Oberndorfer said, that the pattern of 
thought of this nationalism “was deeply 


(centre) at ceremony to mark the first 

(Phfllo: Jpg) 

rooted in all of us" He was writing 
South, a theoretical magazine ffosety 
linked to the CDU. 

He said that a step to overcoming this 
deep-seated nationalism “would be the 
liberalisation of immigration and asylum 
legislation." 

According to the law as it is today “do 
Jews who fled the country after 1933 un- 
til the outbreak of the war" would qualify 
for political asylum in the Federal Re- 
public, Professor Oberndorfer argues. 

It is just this which gives success to (hi 
right-wing and seems once more to have 
become acceptable. 

For instance, Wigbert Grabert of 
Tubingen publishes books with such title* 
as Auschwitz* Mythos and KriegsaschM 
iige as well as liandbuch ztu' Dcttischtt 
Nation, written by nco-muionalisl Willms. 

Writers for an anthology include 
Christa Moves, publishing editor of tl 
liht’inixchcr Morkur; Gcrd-Kluus Kalie,; 
brunner, among other things publishing 
editor of a series entitled Initiativ, pu- 
blished by Herder- Vcrlag. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl visited ilk 
Grabert stand at the 1985 Frankfun 
Book Fair, and Grabert still uses this in 
its advertising. 

Another example, one of many: Gcrd* 
Klaus Kaltenbrunncr writes in the maga- 
zine MUT and publishes books in the 
same publishing house. 

Helmut Kohl admits that he is a "regu- 
lar reader" and Defence Minister Rupert 
Scholz gives interviews to this glossy 
magazine. 

in the counter-espionage agency's k- h 
port of 1984 it was described as un ex- 
treme right-wing publication, ll is p»' 
Wished by Bernhard Wintzek, who is the 
editor-in-chief ns well. I le is a former 
founder of “Aktion Widorxtilml." 

This is, then, a collection of right 
ers who, for example, disparage Wity 
Brandt and Herbert Welt nc r as ‘TCP#* 
ciation politicians." : 

The 7.5 per cent vote for the Rejnitlfcu ; 
Party in Berlin has worried the CDU/C$l/ 
stiff. All at once everything is theftf* 1 
building houses, the rights of foreign^ 
and tough attitudes against asylum-see^ 

■ Kaltenbrunner said that this is the w>J '• 
right-wingers profited from the "peW , 
of Christian Democrats;” and from '‘I® 
failures of the centre," according 10 ). 
Schrenck-Notzing. The. extreme righl' , 
wing scoops up voters who are dlsftp • 
pointed with Kohl’s government. r '" i 

The time is ripe, the question of orgfr 
nisation pressing, according to tb 0 [t ■ 
strategy paper. ■■ . *■ . j. ; 

= 1 Right-wing German nationalists ares 1 * ! 
ming themselves to make a bid for poV& .1 
And those who are making the bid aifelW: 
longer outsiders. Wolfgang 

■ ■ (Domiciles Allgemelnqs Sonning* 1 #*? ( 
„ Hamburg, 1 7 February l 
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Choice between 
integration and 
reunification? 

W hen scientists, journalists and di- 
plomats from East and West gel 
together for round-table talks they are 
rarely at n loss for topics of discussion. 

At the moment their interest centres 
on the various facets of developments in 
the two “halves” of Europe: 'economic 
trends, the human rights situation fol- 
lowing the successful talks in Vienna, 
and security and disarmament. 

The experts who come along to such 
gatherings are, as a rule, no strangers; 
they have known each other for years: 
The meeting in Berlin’s Political Cluh 
was no exception. 

Insofar as reference is to Europe, 
East- West relations is synonymous with 
deliberation on detente aiid disarma- 
ment, confidence-building and coopera- 
tion: in short, the “European order." 

The European Community, 1 its pro- 
posed single internal market, the idea of 
a European Common House and peres- 
troika are just some of the key concepts 
on which views are aired. 

The major changes in (he internation- 
al political environment find their ex- 
pression in the minor details of such 
discussions. 

The traditional dividing line of East- 
Wcst confrontation begun losing the 
clarity of its contours some time ago; 
now- it has disappeared altogether. 

Without all the verbal pussyfooting 
around possible sensitivities an analysis 
from a West German perspective of the 
economic situation in Coniccon mem- 
ber slates comes to die conclusion that 
their economics are passing through a 
process of restructuring marked by a 
growing orientation to Western Europe 
and a de facto dissolution of the Cnnicc- 
on framework. 

The analysis claims that their indus- 
trial plum and equipment is obsolete, 
that their products are not internation- 
ally competitive, and that some Coniec- 
on members are in fact no more than 
developing countries. 

This may be true, but such an asser- 
tion would have been misunderstoqd as 
a provocation not so long ago. Today it 
is cpnfirmed as correct by the Poles. 

The economic aspect was only one of 
the subjects of particular significance. 

The German Question and security 
problems in general, both closely inter- 
connected, were also priority issues. 

The discussion broached something 
which is preferittbly'p^lMted^by public 
discussions in (He federal Republic of 
Germany. 

It showed just how intensely other 
countries are preoccupied with the Ger- 
man Question, especially those which 
shape its future. 

It was n'o coincidence that the most 
emphatic statements in' this connection 
were made by countries which still re- 
tain responsibility for Germany £S a 
whole. 

U was interesting to note (yet again) 
just how dominant a roje the German 
; Question plays in French thinking. 

: It almost seemed as if det^nt^, dlsar- 
'mament, the single European market. 
Western integration, glasnost'ahd dem- 
ocrat isat ion trends jn pastern. Europe 
are regarded as just variations bn one 
and the same theme, -■ 


The question asked is: how can the 
status quo of division be retained, safe- 
guarded and cemented? The answer giv- 
en is: with the help of the single Euro- 
pean market and integration. 

Yet even this solution is not appar- 
ently above suspicion. 

One of the French fears voiced dur- 
ing (he discussion was that, despite all 
claims to the contrary, the support of 
the Federal Republic of Germany for 
greater European integration and the 
internal market could be rooted in a 
secret desire to use the influence of a 
powerful single market to bring about 
German reunification. 

The fact that West German politi- 
cians have repeatedly given assurances 
that they do not want reunification in 
the near or hot so hdav future doesn't 
seem to help. 

The decisive factor is not so much 
what they say, but what is perceived in 
France as the objective political reality. 
The German Question is the decisive 
point of orientation. 

This perception and the associated 
considerations were frankly formulated. 

Concern that something could be set 
in motion in Central Europe jeopardis- 
ing the status quo — especially moving 
towards neutrality — was so great in 
some cases that even blocking detente 
would be considered at the first sign of a 
risk that the German Question might be 
getting out of control. 

In this line of thought the GDR plays 
an important role. 

For Paris it is the watchdog which 
disciplines the Germans “the way we 
like to have them." 

The French motive for fostering inte- 
gration in the European Community is 
fear of the idea nf :t Central Europe, ihe 
idea iliat detente and ;i im mure than 
slight disengagement of the great pow- 
ers in Germany might revive (he popu- 
larity of the idea of a Cerliral Europe 
and that the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many might “swim along" with this sen- 
timent. 

This is why the French President is mi 
keen on integration, even though the 

* * ■ • •« • •*. »* -« • .j 


creation of the internal market will not 
be able to completely allay such fears. 

During the discussion it became clear 
that (his concern was primarily directed 
against the notion of a “Common Euro- 
pean House”. 

Soviet guests at the discussion felt 
that the foundation lo such a project 
could be the agreements on human 
rights recently drawn up in Vienna. 

This was not the only occasion on 
which the Soviet line of argument fol- 
lowed MV Gorbachov^ Statements. / 

. fifhis speech to the United Nations 
the Soviet leader professed his support 
for a ‘’single organism 1 df the World 
economy" outside of which no' stale 
could develop normally. , : 

This implied a renunciation of an iso- 
lated socialist economic system. 

Together w! th Hj$ recognition of iHe 
"right of all people 'to fired' choice” and 
his appeal for a' policy of a.balance of in- 
terests by all and with all! Mr.Gorba- 
chov’s ideas were reflected in the re- 
marks made by the Soviet speakers in 
Berlin. 

Mr Gorbachov's reference to Ihe 
"right of peoples to free choice" was de- 
fined in more precise terms. 

This includes the right of every peo- 

Contlriued on. page 16 


Germans ‘admirable but an enigma, 9 

as the British see them 


Britain and Germany have much in common, says David March, Hie Financial Times 
correspondent In Bonn, In an article written fol the Frankfurter Uuntlschait on (lie cve 
of Mrs Thatcher's visit to Frankfurt for Anglo-German consulntions with Chancellor 
Kohl. But they need to take each other less for granted with missile debate and Euro- 
pean Internal market clashes ahead. . 


B etween West Germany ancl Britain, 
there is neither fascination nor fear. 
The relationship is not over-intense, but 
not over- friendly. A form of mystified 
curiosity characterises bilateral links. In 
Frankfurt today when Mrs Thatcher 
conics to explore the soul of Mr Kohl, 
mystification is likely to dominate. . 

The Germans arc puzzled how. the 
British can go on living in their little is- 
land without worrying more about lead 
in the petrol, bccquercls in the milk, ni- 
trogen oxides in the air and cadmium in 
the sea. 

Now that the UK is becoming con- 
cerned about listeria in cheese, and n 
junior Minister beloved of Mrs Thatch- 
er has resigned over salmonella in eggs, 
the Germans have cause lo feel relieved. 
The British arc finally hehuving like 
normal people. 

The British find the Germans admir- 
able, but also an enigma. Being separat- 
ed by the Channel ail the Low Countries 
rather than simply the Rhine, the Eng- 
lish — unlike France — can afford to 
take a more detached view of the 
strengths and the weaknesses of the 
Germans. 

But. because Britain remains an is- 
land. it is a view in which prejudice and 
dnwnrighi ignui-.mce uuluimmiicly still 
piny a large part. 

Generations of British schollchidren 
have been told that Britain won the Sec- 
ond World War, and a sizeable portion 
of the economy is kept alive making 
films, writing books and distributing 
memorabilia about the event. 

The British consequently find it diffi- 
cult to explain, when they occasionally 
drive through Germany on cheap coach 
holidays to the Adriatic, why the war- 
shattered country and its houses, cars 
and public installations are all invar- 
iably larger, cleaner and more expen- 
sive-looking than in England. 

The Germans are indisputably reesta- 
blished as the industrial powerhouse of 
Europe. The German economy may 
have been going through a phnsc of 
slower growth, and Mrs Thatcher’s Bri- 
tain may have engineered a "get-rich- 
quick" economic revolution by curbing 
the power of the unions and inflating the 
prices of houses. 

But that is no substitute for the solid- 
ly-implanted industrial might of the 
? Gey maps.. T(te future -will belopg td the 
countries 'which can produce sophisti- 
cated capita) goods for the world mar- 
. kets at attractive p rices Germans, 
I for all their faults, have shown that this 
i, is a speciality' which no-one can take 
• away from them.''.- ■■ ■- * ?: • 

West Germany's enormous and still 
growing trade’ surplus, is of. course a 
| symplon not simply of virility. Tho Ger- 
mans save (oq much and .consume. .too 
1 little (especially, ql imporied goods); the 
| British 7 -- see Mrs Thatcher's problem 
of ballooning trade deficits — are just 
the opposite.: ■ 1 ■ . 

But the Germans would worry about 
| spending to. much, especially if at the 
[ same time (hey. were adding to pc^llu- 
j tion; the British are more, or less iiidif- 
• ferent about both matters,' ’ 1 
! It is lronic'that Mrs Thatcher's public 


image is one of almost dictatorial high- 
handedness. whereas Mr Kohl is por- 
trayed us a well-intentioned bumbling 
Biethrnuiun. Have the rules been re- 
versed? 

One must never generalise about na- 
tional character, but the British arc pop- 
ularly thought of us the indecisive mud- 
dlers, whereas the Germans are, at least 
in British war films, the regimented 
brutes. 

Mr Kohl has lo take account of the 
German proportional electoral system 
which avoids the formation of large ma- 
jorities and puts a premium on consen- 
sus and coalitions. 

Mrs Thatcher can rule with a massive 
majority in the House of Commons with 
an average of only 43 per cent of the 
popular vote over the three general 
elections since 1979. 

One of Mr Kohl’s favourite long- 
winded anecdotes is how he won *48.6 
per cent of the votes standing against 
Schmidt in 1976 and still failed to u 
form a government. 

Mrs Thatcher cun afford to have a 
forceful style. Kohl cannot. 

There us however another reason for 
the differences. The Germans, by histo- 
ry. arc condemned tin longer to have 
-vlrong leaders, and Kohl is the plod net 

of history. 

Mr Kohl is not an outstanding man: 
he is neither ext raor dinar illy good nor 
cxtraordinarilly had. He scents to put all 
his energies into the task simply of re- 
maining Chancellor for as long as possi- 
ble. 

The British arc pleased lo henr thnl 
the days of greater German ambitions 
arc gone, but have no interest to know 
anything more about him. 

Many normal English people, if asked 
who Kohl was. would probably think he 
was the manager of the German football 
team. Indeed, Kohl told me in an inter- 
view Inst week he used lo be sehr begabt 
("very talented”) m football und said the 
Federal Republic was like a- First Divi- 
sion football team trying to stay at the 
top of the league. 

..This is. on apt analogy, and one that 
would appeal to the .English. There is 
far mot'e conversation in English pubs 
about football than about politics, 
whereas, in Germany, ordinary people 
really do talk about Mr Genscher or the 
1 Ozqntoch in their spare time. 

' The Germans are extremely interest- 
ed in knowing what other people think 
about them, whereas the Britislj, who 
have a vvelh-hidd en, dp ranged 'sense of 
superiority, .could not Care le^s. Thatch- 
er and ,Kohl however seem both to shore 
the qunlity of not being very interested 
In what tho other person has to say, and 
concentrating for more on their own 
message. 

' While Britain's Margaret Thatcher is 
more precise than (he verbose Mr Kohh 
both are' extremely. argumentative. Mrs 
Thatcher is Intellectually quicker, bu| 
Mr Kohl has better manners. Koh) 
feels much more strongly more than 
Mrs Thatcher the need for a united Eur 
rope; but- in practice there is probably 
' very little difference. Mr Kohl does not 
Continued on page 9 
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ECONOMY 


Withholding tax 
and the single 
European market 

DIE® WELT 

MU«t*0(Ul tUll£U(l'*lj Cfl frl' I4CIII.IH& 

W ithholding tax is a rewarding subject 
for discussion. In Europe, as in the 
Federal Republic, it meets with upplause 
and catcalls. 

Opinion on the need fora standard Eu- 
ropean Community rate of tax on earn- 
ings front savings and capital investments 
varies depending where you are and what 
your interests arc. 

The Germans, who have just intro- 
duced a national withholding tax, can 
preen themselves nn having strongly sup- 
ported the European Commission’s plans. 

In many other spheres the British, 
Dutch and Germans form a single front in 
the Economic and Financial Council. But 
the Federal Republic now stands npart 
from other member-countries on the 
question of tax hurmonisalion, 

Is an alignment of tax rales really ne- 
cessary to ensure the liberalisation of cap- 
ital movements? Just a short while ago 
Bonn answered no. Now Bonn is saying 
yes, even if in a cracked voice. 

Apart from hopes of blocking lax- 
cvHdcrs' well-trodden path to Luxem- 
bourg, Bonn is certainly acting out of con- 
sideration of its political friends, the 
French. 

They have continuously made tlieir 
readiness to support the abolition of capi- 
tal market controls dependent on joint 
minimum regulations in the battle against 
the flight of capital, mainly made up of 
taxes unpaid. 

They fear, and rightly so. that a too 
marked tax differentia! within the single 
European market will lead to untoward 
move me jits of capital and put liberalisa- 
tion measures already agreed once more 
into question. 

The British, allegedly so closely bound 
10 the market, say: "If that is so, you must 
reduce your tuxes." 

The Dutch, on the other hand, puritani- 
cally, speak up for systematic stock ex- 
change control returns from bunks to The 
tax authorities. 

No-one wants tn reduce taxes, neither 
finance ministers nor those who are con- 
cerned with the same lax treatment on 
earned incomes and yields on capital. 


The Federal Republic and Luxem- 
bourg want nothing to do with stock ex- 
change control returns. They regard these 
as an infringement of bank confidentiality, 
which is regarded as sacrosanct, and they 
sense state snooping. 

Gerhard Stolienberg has said that in a 
stardmxlised single Eurofiean murket 
there can be no place for tax havens. 

In his view Luxembourg, as a financial 
centre, operates with conditions which 
must be adjusted in the course of the for- 
mation of a common European economic 
and currency area. 

But this does pose the question; how 
otherwise can a small country maintain its 
position as a financial centre? 

Certainly a certain tax differential will 
be necessary at the very least to attract 
funds to the Grand Duchy. 

The main objection to a withholding 
tax is that there is the danger it will not 
achieve its purpose. 

The flight of funds to third countries 
can only be prevented if the European 
Community is shored up on the outside 
by strict controls. 

The decision to abolish internal con- 
trols on capital is practically a compulsion 
for external liberalisation. 

The Fiench, who will be allowed to 
open a hank account in the Federal Re- 
public in future, can hardly be prevented 
from looking for favourable investment 
opportunities for funds deposited here. 

Each new withholding tax in the Com- 
munity increases the temptation to switch 
to third countries. 

The Dutch Finance Minister can be 
grateful to Stolienberg for the influx of 
funds into Holland after the inlroduclion 
of the withholding tax in the Federal Re- 
public. 

Should more capital vote with its feet, 
public budgets will have to reckon with 
higher interest rales and charges. This will 
mean that addiliuiiul i:i.\ revenue will he 
lost to some extent at least. 

The Commission intends to maintain 
the attractions of European financial cen- 
tres with special provisions. 

These include exempting Eurobonds 
from withholding tax and giving prefer- 
ence to citizens domiciled outside the 
Community. 

The more exceptions there are made to 
the rules, the more limited will be the re- 
sults that can be expected from the tax. Its 
opponents can take comfort from the fact 
that it cannot get so bad again. 

Nine member -countries have their own 
form of withholding tax and two have . au- 
tomatic slock exchange control returns. 
That should be enough to intensify the 
problem, There are opportunities over the 
next few months to think about solutions. 
All that is needed is the political will to 

compromise. Wilhelm Hadler 

(Die Well, Bonn, \ 3 February 1 9N9) 


Bane of inflation begins to 
worry sensitive Germans 


A characteristic of the present trade 
cycle is that fundamentally there is 
nothing spectacular about it. There are 
no powerful fluctuations upwards or 
downwards to unleash feverish activity 
again. 

So it is not surprising that the econ- 
omic upswing has cautiously ap- 
proached each condition in which warn- 
ing lights are now blinking. 

This is the case at the moment and the 
blinks refer mainly to price trends, 
which have accelerated over the past 
few weeks. 

There has been much praise for hav- 
ing tamed inflation: but it is again rear- 
ing its head. 1 

In this respect the past three years 
have been intoxicating. The value of 
money remained stable in 1986 and 
1987. The rate was just above or just 
below the zero mark. The retail price in- 
dex increased by 1.2 per cent during 
1988. 

.But in the last months of last year it 
could be seen that this average inflation 
rate for the year was only of transitional 
value. 


‘Alarming’ 2.6 per cent 


The inflation rate for January had al- 
ready reached the 2.6 per cent level in 
comparison with last year. 

The price index for the cost pf gro- 
ceries mse all of one percent in Decem- 
ber and January alone. 

This monthly rate obviously exagger- 
ates the actual situation, because single 
special factors have substantially influ- 
enced it. 

This was primarily brought about by 
indirect tax increases from the beginn- 
ing of this year. 

These price increases, ordained by 
the government. Recount for a good half 
of one percentage point, hence about a 
half of the Dccember-January index in- 
crease. 

Otherwise the inflation rate would 
then have been about two percent. 

Obviously the WicsbudenThused Fed- 
eral Statistics Office’s annual inflation 
rate calculations will have to be 
scrapped. 

A clue to this is the most recent in- 
dustrial output prices. In January they 
were 2.9 per cent higher than a year ago. 


a 

SliddcutscheZeitung 


Thill is (lie steepest increase in 
years. 

What appears in the production stag 
today emerges in wholesale prices io 
morrow and in consumer prices the cL 
itfter tomorrow, 

Most economic experts predict ths 
the live rage in flat ion rate for I989w» 
be 2.5 per cent. But we have ahead) 
reached that rate. 

Under these conditions it will j* 
three per cent by the cud of the yc&i. 

Many causes have contributed to this 
development. A vital point is ttot ihc 
stability factors for foreign trade are no 
longer functioning. 

Oil, an important raw material, has 
become dearer. Furthermore the 
deutschemark has lost ground to the 
dollar, the currency in which oil ij 
traded. 

Last year, when the trend was goini 
in the opposite direction, exports tool 
ware of price stability. 

In times when monev values arc ab» 

V 

lately stable, price stability compensate 
fully for the domestic rale of inflation -i 
rate of two percent was mentioned. 

These times arc now past. Whatii 
worse is that German industry is operar 
ing very close i>» full capacity and mil' 
turn more and more often to wnrkir 
overtime, which is expensive, and wte 
contributes in furl her increases mil:, 
ini latino rate. 

This js a worry to officials in i lie Run- 
deshnnk. The Bank is at present lhewtk 
authority which can effectively couow 
progressive inflation. 

The Bank admittedly has allowed to* 
much monetary growth. The sins dike 
past are now being revealed, times whea 
the Bunk pumped nunc money intuitu 
economy i Man the economy could bca/ 

I roni the viewpoint of price stability. 

Cyclical and export trade grounds 
rule out the use of blunt instruments 
such as higher interest rates or a credit 
squeeze. 

The only course which remains isto , 
apply more sophisticated curl's willith? 
foreseeable consequence that tlic rated 
currency erosion will he ncccleffl/cd for 

ti lltne. Helmut Ahtivr-Maiiiiluiri 

(SiUtdvmsLlK- Zciiuug. McniA 
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OAV-Varlagshaus Darmstadt 


Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This Is a reference work every 

buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 

encyclopaedia: 

Products, Including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address, j 

A telephone number is listed for ’ 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, Indexed. In 
English pnd French, 

Price: DM98.44 poet free In , 
Germany, DM 107 elf abroad. 1 

Air mali extra, ‘ 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 
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DAV-Verlagshaiis 

Postfach 11 04 52 / 7. 

D-6100 Darrhstadt ' " 7 "', 

Federal Republic of Gerijhf riy ; 

Tel.: (0 61 61) 3 91-0 , 7; 
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■ FOOD 

Gamma rays: 
consumers 
must choose 

T he day is not far off when wc will be 
able to buy a grilled chicken in a su- 
permarket, cooked, vacuum-packed 
and given radiation treatment. 

Its shelf life could be up to eight 
years, and all you have to do is hent it 
up. 

Two years ago in Time magazine phy- 
sicist Marlin Welt, founder of an Amer- 
ican radiation company, spoke in this 
way about his dream of preserving food. 

After 1992 his vision could become 
reality in the single European market. 

At the cud of Inst year the European 
Commission made proposals for stan- 
dardising the regulations governing 
foodstuffs in the Community. 

These proposals approve radiation 
treatment for 12 products, including 
strawberries, poultry, mangoes and 
frogs’ legs. 

In Germany and Britain rndiation 
treatment to preserve food is generally 
prohibited. Producers in Belgium, 
France and Spain are permitted to pre- 
serve herbs in this way. 

In Holland the use of radiation treat- 
ment is allowed in principle. Limited 
quantities of radiation are permitted to 
prevent potatoes, onions and garlic 
front germinating. 

There has been considerable debate 
about the advantages ami dangers nf 
tlii'- method of preserving food since the 
US Marines in the 195Us examined 
whether food could be preserved for 
submarine crews by radioactive bom- 
bardment. 

The advocates of the process turn to 
the investigations carried out by the 
Food und Agriculture Organisation, the 
World Health Organisation and the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Aguiev in 
the late 1970s. 

In autumn 1980 a committee report- 
ed that a maximum dose of radiation of 
ten kilogray was completely harmless to 
good health. 

Physicists express the amount of en- 
ergy absorbed by a kilogram of matter 
l measured in joules) in units of gray. 

Critics of the method, mainly con- 
sumer associations and the West Ger- 
man Farmers Union, do not see eye to 
eye with the report by the UN’s experts. 
They doubt very much whether it can be 
rated entirely harmless. 

The working 1 group of consumers as- 
sociations advised caution. A spokes- 
man said: “Many examples in the past 
show thar materials, classified J?y scien- 
tists as completely harmless,' are 'today 

in many cases forbidden." ' 1 1 • 

The Bonn government has not taken 
up a position but calls for further tests 
to show how necessary radiation is. 

The Bonn government seemed pre- 
pared to relax the general ban as re- 
gards herbs. 

Since it has been forbidden, then, to 
treat herbs with ethylene oxide — it has 
been shown that the gas can cause can- 1 
cer — the foodstuffs industry, has been 
looking for a substitute.: . 

There are five radiation plants op- 
erating in the Federal Republics Thelf 
system is applied to exports and hospi* * 
tal meals. They would very much like to 
step in. . . -i. 

The nuclear energy industry has also 
i shown interest. Caesium- 137* made fa- 


mous by the Chernobyl ■ reactor melt- 
down, and Cobalt 60, which is a by-pro- 
duct of nuclear fission, are both sus-, 
pected of being the source of the con- 
troversial gamma radiation. 

Food subjected to radiation is not it- 
self radioactive. Radiation 'knocks out 
electrons as it passes through the food 
molecules. 

Products of rndiolysis, the chemical 
decomposition of substances by radia- 
tion, arc created. They are aggressive 
substances which critics claim can 
change genetic factors and cause can- 
cer. 

Professor Konrad Pfeilner of Bonn 
University, an opponent of the method, 
has reported on Russian tests with rats, 
which have been fed radiation-treated 
food. • ' 

Scientists observed disturbances of 
kidney functions and a weakening of the 
immune system. 

Other scientists have examined un- 
dernourished Indian children, who have 
been fed with radiation- treated wheat. 
They confirmed that the children 
showed anomalies in their white blood 
corpuscles. 

It is hard to believe the statement that 
radiation treatment is similar to conven- 
tional heat treatment. Silke Scluvnrlau 
of the consumers centre in Hamburg 
said: “It is well-known what happens in 
cooking.” 

She added that research should be 
undertaken to find ways of curbing the 
harmful substances, which are found 
now in most foodstuffs. 

But what happens when rndiation 
methods are applied? She said: “DDT 
may decompose with rndiation and be- 
come even more lethal.” 

Instead of reducing pollution by 
dangerous chemicals, which supporters 
•*f tbs: method always claim a>* ait advan- 
tage, radiation bombardment could cre- 
ate additional harmful substances. But 
no-one knows much ubout this. 

Scientists cannot say in detail what 
happens when a chicken, or a strawber- 
ry or a prawn is bombarded with mas- 
sive amounts nf encrev. 

te. ■ 

Man) vitamins arc lost through radi- 
oactive conservation methods, particu- 
larly vitamins C, A, E and B,. An apple, 
treated with radiation, only retains 3U 
per cent of its original vitamin C con- 
tent. 

With limited doses of radiation there 
is also a decline in the albumen content. 

Frequently the colour and taste of 
food is altered by this method of con- 
serving food. These shortcomings are 
made up for by aroma and colour addi- 
tives, according to the consumers asso- 
ciations. 

There could possibly be more dang- 
erous elements in the food than fewer, 
as promised. This could also apply to 
- the number of disease-causing agents, 
which are the reason why food is treated 
>. by radiation in the first place. 

'A niaximtini dose of teh kilogray, ds 
proposed by the European Commisr 
siOn, does not kill ail germs. Mdhy mic- 
robes are resistant to radiation treat- ’ 
ment, including the botulimis bacillus,, 
which frequently causes fatal food poi- 1 
soning called botulism. . ! 

The danger, according to one food- 
stuffs chemist, is that radiation seeks 
out specific micro-organisms. 

tyhai is particularly disturbing is that 
purchasers c6iild‘ riot detect spoiled 
food by lis appear apet or smell, be- 
cause' radiation has destroy^ IHe typi- 

.« ^ 'i • , ^ • i • 

cal putrifleifs. , t 

Consumer' protection stands or Falls 
with thle' proofs radiation methods of 
pfeservIng : ‘foods.' So' far the standard 
techniques ha Ve not been suitable foi* 
i -. . Continued on page 8 ■ i 


Diversifying: from brand-name 
potatoes to industrial starch 


W est German agriculture is putting 
its hopes on starch. The national 
image of the. potato has improved no 
end and there has been a constant in- 
crease in sales. 

There is also more and more talk 
about starch for industry. But here it is 
recognised that extensive research has 
still to be done. 

There are now more than 100 potato 
diets available. The contents of the re- 
cipes are fully explained, (n this way the 
old image of the potato as fattening has 
been overcome. 

Rice and noodles have not driven the 
potato out of diet plans, and even the 
very best restaurants include potatoes 
on their menus. 

In 1972 the Centra] Marketing Board 
of German Agriculture brought out the 
“AckerGo Id” joint trade murk, although 
everyone knew then how difficult it 
would be to make the potato into an 
item of muss-market appeal. 

Consumers had to get used to the 
quality trade mark in their shops. Now 
76 per cent of all adult consumers know 
the “AckerGold" trade mark. 

Bui five years ago companies knew 
that it was not enough to concentrate on 
quality by buying in supplies on the free 
market, careful sorting and strict quality 
control. 

The retail foodstuffs trade wanted a 
continuity in supplies with top quality 
potatoes throughout the season he to re 
the trade was prepared tn make mure 
shop space available for potatoes. 

I here arc now 40U.UUU farmers 
linked together by agreements: in addi- 
tion 1 ID warehousing and distributing 
companies and 130 “AckerGo Id” pack- 
ing companies all over the Federal Re- 
public have concluded cultivation, sup- 
ply and purchase contracts. 

In the past few years one million tuns 
of potatoes, 7UU,t)l)i> tons of maize and 


ummp m ■ 


300.000 tons of wheat have been pro- 
cessed into 750,000 tons of starch. 

The foodstuffs sector used 400,000 
tons of this starch, industry the remain- 
ing 350,000 tons. 

These figures broken down show that 

135.000 tons was taken up by the pa- 
per-manufacturing industry, 115.000 
tons by the chemicals industry and 

50.000 tons by corrugated cardboard 
producers. ; 

The lack of research ; into the uses of, 
starch is the: reason why. it has -not. be- 
fore been more , widely- used in . the 
chemicals industry and industry gener-, 
ally. ■ j 

>, It has been recognised in the Federal: 
Republic that something must be done 
about this lack of coordinated research 
in. universities and industry; This has led 
to the setting up of a combined project. 

Although starch is present in any 
number of plants it is primarily pro- 
duced from maize, wheat and potatoes 
in the- European Community add, the 
world as a whole. 

Potatoes and wheat are cultivated' in 
the Federal' Republic as the , basic for 
starch production. Maize is not used bey 
cause.lhere is no variety available that is 
suitable to the climate." * ■ =>i •• > I 

The cultivation! care and- harvesting 


techniques of crops to be used for making 
starch are hardly any different from the 
methods used in agriculture to produce 
crops for foodstuffs and animal feed. 

It is hoped that new varieties of pota- 
to will increase yields oflhc vegetable 
per hectare for starch production. 

Efforts are being made to develop 
varieties of maize suitable for the Fed- 
eral Republic and for starch production. 

Success has been achieved in cultivat- 
ing peas rich in nmyl. 

There are considerable differences in 
the production of starch from potatoes, 
on the one hand, and from maize and 
wheat on the other; starch from pota- 
toes can only be obtained seasonally, 
while starch from mnizc or wheat enn he 
obtained throughout the year. 

The reason for this is that potatoes 
can’t be stored for as long as either 
wheat or maize. 

In the industrial sector there are three 
ureus where starch can be deployed. 
Starch is either used ns a source of glu- 
cose, a cheap mncrn-molccutc or for 
specialised applications. 

Interest in starch us a source of carbons 
will prohably increase for bio technical 
processes and as a source of glucose. 

The requirements for carbon sources in 
biotech applications will also increase as a 
result of this, because laboratory and pilot 
methods, tested biotech production pro- 
cesses, are going into operation for a 
whole series of substances. 

Considerable growth in demand lor 
carbons can be cxpecKil in the i mined i- 
iiic (mure /or toe production ot special 
chemical and pharmaceutical products. 

The high consumption nf carbons re- 
miJi.s mainly from the typically unfa- 
vourable relationship between carbons 
and the end product in the manufacture 
of specialised products. 

Bearing German agricultural interests 
in mind sectors have been identified which 
could prove successful if additional re- 
search funds could be made available. 

This involves the development of new 
techniques for the cultivation and har- 
vesting of these raw materials rn obtain 
starch for technical purposes. 

The investigations into new uses to 
which starch could be put in various in- 
dustries are especially important, parti- 
cularly as regards quality requirements 
for raw materials. 

For this reason emphasis is being giv- 
en to renewable raw materials. Market- 
ing methods will be examined, the pot- 
entials of markets -in the medium- and 
long-term will be defined and various 
other ideas looked at, such as how new 
market potentials can be supplied by 
German products. . 

' The purpose of all these activities is 
to find out how starch produced in the 
Federal Republic can be used continu- 
ously and effectively' outside the food- 
stuffs industry.', ■ 

Despite all these activities, however, 
one point must be emphasised; a short- 
term' solution of' existing agricultural 
problems willnotbe found by cultiva- 
tion to produce industrial starch. 

There is still a lot of research to be 
done in producing strains, conversions 
and application ’techniques to Achieve 
results of any consequence to agricul- 
ture. • 1 

• It is also necessary for industry to 
show a certain umount of creativity end' 
readiness to take risks. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Third World trainees learn 
their trade in Germany 


B arry Alexis. 33, from Grenada has 
still not come lo terms wiili the cul- 
ture shock. He has been in Germany 
since last November yet rs reminded al- 
most daily how different life here is 
from life back home in the Caribbean. 

Take Christmas. "Back home we ho(d 
an open-air carnival on Christmas Eve," 
he says, "whereas people here sit 
around indoors.' 1 

Tiic weather is something he feels 
sure he will never get Used to, yet he has 
no regrets about spending the next two 
years in a country where he will have to 
wear a sweater more often than a tee 
shirt. 

He is a motor mechanic and as keen 
ns muslnrd to make a success of his 
course at the Mannheim trades training 
centre of the Berlin-based DSE, or Ger- 
man Foundation for International 
Development. 

The DSE also has a fond and agricul- 
ture training centre in Fcldafing, Bavar- 
ia. an education and science training 
centre in Bonn and a public administra- 
tion training centre in Berlin. 

Since I96U, when the DSE was 
ItiuiHlcd by the Federal and Lund gov- 
ernments, an estimated 70.1)00 manage- 
mcm and craft trades trainees from the 
bird World have attended courses, 

The DSE is answerable to the Federal 
Ministry or Economic Cooperation, 
which lund.s its operations. 

1 he Mannheim training centre trains 
trades college instructors from Third 
VVorfd countries too. When they return 
home they will train trades college stu- 
dents in their own countries. 

Herbert Burk, the centre's director, 
feels investing capital in the Third 

” or,d ls nw enough - certainly not en- 
ough to constitute meaningful develop- 
ment aid. K 

Investors who merely set up and 
equip factories don't dn enough, he 
says. "What the Third World lacks is 


Continued from page 7 

routine use. Electron spin spectroscopy is 
used to monitor the treatment of meal, fish 
and seafood, if these have bones or shells 
the method is very costly, however. 

Since the beginning of this year Fed- 
eral Republic food controllers have 
used u second, cheaper method to check 
these foodstuffs: thermoluminesccncc. 
n u C ^ lli P mcnt registers the weak 

light which foodstuffs emit when ex- 
posed to energy rays. 

r: ii.?» u , !■ i ■ llers cannot con- 
irm with this method, for instance, wheth- 
er wild marjoram or paprika have been 
rented with Cobalt 60 before these herbs 

were used in the manufacture of sausages 
Consumer associations are demand- 
ing fat there should be an obligation to 
label all products. The European Com- 
mission’s proposal to label only goods 
m which more than 25 per cent of the 
ingredients have been subjected to rndi- 
ution treatment is mu good enough 
LahcMing (or not; could determine 
whether the preserved goods are ac- 
cepted on the market. 

.Since Chernobyl and the nuclear reac- 
tor scandals which have recently hit t |, c 
headlines, many consumers now have no 
line fur foodstuffs which have been 
treated by radiation. Vaunts Hastar 
(Deutsches Allfumciiws .SunniaghMnii. 

Hamburg, 1 7 ld>ru:iry Mmvj 


skilled maintenance staff, people who 
can handle equipment on their own.” 

That is why the Mannheim centre has 
[rained over 9,400 scholarship-holders 
from Afro- Asian and Latin American 
countries in the past 25 years. 

These young people are "multipliers.” 
he says — people whose knowledge and 
skills, acquired in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, will be handed on to others 
in the Third World itself. 

The Mannheim training courses are 
no cake-walk: great expectations are 
placed in scholarship-holders on their 
return from Germany. 

It is hard work for both scholarship- 
holders and their instructors. Miguel 
Ramos, a Peruvian on the same course 
as Barry Alexis, outlines what is expect- 
ed of him back home: 

"When I arrive back home and say I 
have spent two years in the Federal Re- 
public I will be [old: 'Oh well, in that case 
you must now be able to doeverything. 1 ” 

Thai is why holh he and Barry are 
disappointed with the level of training 
provided in Mannheim. 

It is far too low, they agree. At the 
same time they concede that expect- 
ations hack home are both exaggerated 
and unrealistic. 

Vet the modular training system the 
Mannheim staff elaim is so exemplary is 
also criticised by scholarship-holders. 

"There is no shortage of either mo- 
dules or material," says Samuel Ken- 
Uussic from Sierra Leone, “but there nr- 
eift enough instructors.'' 

Automobile mechanics instructor 
Pham Doan Duong agrees. "We have 1 3 
instructors but need at least 30 to oper- 
ate the modular system satisfactorily." 

He nonetheless feels there is no bet- 
ter system. The modules, or course un- 
its, offer scholarship-holders a wide 
range of learning opportunities. 

Each module is a complete unit com- 
bining theory and practice. If scholar- 
ship-holders were to take all modules 
offered they could lay claim to the most 
comprehensive training. 

In some cases they are unable to do 

so because too few scholarship-holders 

apply to study a particular module at a 
given time. 

There must be half a dozen, otherwise 
e course is not taught — because there 
aren t enough instructors to go round 

HerrBurk feels he has much more 

Continued from page 2 

his much-quoted interview with the Finan- 
crnl Times (“real decision not until 1991/ 

V toeing Foreign Minister Gen- 
schcr s line or just trying to bide his time 
unn after next year's general election. 

The Chancellor, Britain too has been 
told, wants neither a third zero solution 
nor an election campaign in which missile 
modernisation is a key issue. 

!i C „1 Gc !! sciler is "“»nwhile taking care 
o ensure that not one conceivable Euro- 

pcan security option is buried. 

Before Herr Kohl confers with Mrs 

butcher at the end of April in Oggers- 

hemi, the Mannheim suburb where “and 

between n '™’ 10 ! r ° n out ,hc dif fcrenccs 

Sc"" ‘ hC CDU/CSU * «- 

l,lb 0,1 ihfaiSic h^eit be 


pressing problems. Many Mannheim 
trainees aim for promotion us soon ns 
possible when they fly back home, 
which often means they leave vocational 
training and fail to have a multiplier ef- 
fect. 

Instead, they go into industry, where 
they can earn more money. They under- 
take to work three to five years in voca- 
tional training on returning home, hut 
surveys in Guatemala and Sudan show 
that many in fact drop out. 

Half the 180 Mannheim scholnrship- 
holdcrs from Sudan were found to have 
quit vocational training on their return; 
the figure for Guatemala was 50 out of 
130. 

Yet Herr Burk feels these percen- 
tages are bearable. "They aren't the 
dead loss we had feared.” lie says. 

A further problem is that vocational 
training in the Third World still often 
places too much emphasis on schooling. 

On the job training is often neglected, 
amounting to little or nothing. This 
aspect is paid particular attention in 
Mannheim, where the emphasis is on 
theory and practice. 

Training courses and the modular sys- 
tem are accompanied by practical courses 
at selected Germpn companies. In Costa 
Rica the Mannheim centre is backing an 
on-the-spot attempt to introduce the 
dual system of vocational training. 

Mannheim hopes it will be able to 
persuade Costa Rican trade associ- 
ations to mediate between employers 
and government training facilities in a 
reform of vocational Training. 

Herr Burk remains realistic. “We can 
only make suggestions.;’ he says. "Respon- 
sibility lies with the country in question.” 

So his centre concentrates on training 
Tlurd World scholarship- holders in 
Mannheim. His 600 trainees ure to be 
given a. grounding in modern trades, 
such as motor mechanics and automatic 
control engineering. 

Between 1 985 and 1 988 the funds at 
the centre’s disposal increased from 
D M y m to DM I Sin a year. Most went 
toward staff salaries. 

There is now a tutor for each of the 
140 groups that are studying a course 
unit. He must be both a specialist and a 
person the scholarship-holders can ap- 
proach and consult personally. 

Scholarship-holders are paid 
DM1,000 a month, of which DM 2^0 is 
deducted for rent. Trainees with fami- 

bes send every pfennig they can save 
back home. 

With cash in hand strictly limited, the 
culture shock enn hit scholarship-hol- 
ders hard. They need someone to ap- 
proach who can help them and rcinmi- 
vate them. r . _ , 

Frank Sch wai bo/d 

(Siuiigimcr Zcfiung, 2 1 Fehrutiry IVH l i) 

There may have been no sign of sub- 
stantive consensus on the. controversial 
short-range missile issue, but Mrs That- 

were ^ fi °° d ^ ° f He ' T Kohl - us >t 

tin?™ 8 !? ' S k f en 00 seei,lg greater attan- 
non paid to the "quiet alliance.” as Herr 

hi!uL aS £ Ca - ls ' he spec f al relationship 

between Britain and Germany, 

In Bonn there are similar plans to give 
Anglo-German relations more of the star 
billing that Franco-German ties enjoy. 

It is always worth arguing a case with 

BimH Th h IC M r ' Wh ° SQUght to enlist, the 
S SU ? P ? rt against a European 
cen ra! bank and a currency union that 

would amount to a deutschemark zone. ‘ 

Britain 001 ? b ,f a f S f We!I to Member, that 
Britain is fond of fence-sitting and usually 

doesn t jump onto a bandwaggon until it 

has "..reed to.roll.apd is gJSg; 

(Siiddvuuche Zdiun* 


Management 

for Soviet 

executives 


4jamburgor®a&cni)W(i!i 


Tndusim.l executives in the Sovfo 
X Union have much to learn when 
mm kci-oriL'iited company mnna* 
mem is concerned. * 

The German Federal gavernaia 
has offered tii help Sovicl manaeemc, 
l minces to learn more about supnf: 
and demand und cost efficiency. 

In the process. Bonn is keen \ototk 
hand in hand with German industry. 

A wide-ranging programme of bam 
and further training courses lot Soviet 
management trainees and executives is 
planned in Bonn. 

Agreement is scheduled to b < 
reached in time for Mr Gorbachov i$ 
sign a treaty during his state visit toibe 
Federal Republic of Germany in mid- 
June. 

Industrial companies and organis 
ations such as the Carl DuishcrgSocit 
ty in Cologne and the Otto Ucncck 
Foundation in Bonn are to he in char*, 
of works traineeship and seminar-siyl 
training arrangements. 

An initial cash input is to he pro- 
vided by the Federal govern mem. Ii 
will he funded by the Foreign Office. 

The Bonn government's financi; 
bucking will run for an initial thrr 
veins, unit muling in DM 3 m ibis yo 
and DM bni in I 990 and [991. 

The Soviet Union is keenly i n tcrcsi- 
cd and impatient to launch the scheme 
Some experience nl Soviet trainei- 
was gained last year, hut ihc present 
plans are withunt precedent. 

They were triggered by Chancellor 
Kohl dining his visit in Moscow Iasi 
October. He offered 1,000 skilled 
workers ami executives from ihe So- 
viet Union training and further train- 
ing faci lilies in the Federal Republic. 

The idea Ciinte from the (leriiian in- 
dustrial executives who flew with the 
Chancellor in the Soviet Union. 

Soviet ollieials look the Chancellor 
at his word, saying the sooner n pro- 
gram me wus implemented, the belter. 

Ihe Otto Hence ke Foundation IsW, 
oflei. its lirsl in-house and company 
i ruining courses for Soviet trainee; j 
fiom this month in conjunct ion wjlk 
the German Mechanical EngjneeflUf 

and Plant Const ruction Industry As®' 
ciation. 'i 

• • i m • , 

The Carl Duisberg Society plans w 
offer fresh courses in April. Five** 
dred Soviet trainees could nltend 

courses with German companies l!^ i 
year. . - 

Once practical experience has been 
gained and contacts have been 
blished in Germany, German expert 1 
are to run training courses in Westefl 
free market economics, in the So v ^ 
Union, i 

Plans even go one step further. W 
Bonn Education Ministry is 1 in toihjfc 
with the Soviet authorities in conn*? 
non with possibly: running' a German , 
s tyle vocational training system, ; s(lM , 
ably geared to meet Soviet riqul# j 
ments, in the Soviet Union. t* 

Wolfram Kroebefy 

'■ ’ (Hamburger AbenUhlnn, 1 4 February 
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Plastic-framed bike designed 
for status-conscious buyer 

I n the early 1960s the motor-cnr . was Even in hilly areas, Conrad says, the bi- 

considered ah unsuitable subject for cycle is suitable as a means of transport- it 


‘ \ ■ f 


y t 


Xconsidered ah unsuitable subject for 
students at the Ulm college of design. 

"|t was regarded as a luxury item,” says 
designer Michael Conrad, a former stu- 
dent, and thus ruled out by purists as inap- 
propriate for design studies. 

Yet Conrad was one of the first Ulm 
students to take a serious interest in car 
design. He worked as an automotive de- 
signer for many years, bur flow feels there 
arc too many cars. 

What particularly annoys him is that the 
motor-car, a mode of transport which is 
anything but environment-friendly, largely 
serves as a status symbol. 

He secs the pushbike as a sound altern- 
ative to the car. He and his Ulm partner 
and former fellow-student Dieter Rafflcr 

have designed a new all-plastic cycle 
frame. 

They hope their stylish, lightweight bike 
will appeal to a new category of consum- 
ers, “people who used to be too car-fixated 
and would not otherwise be keen to hike 
it." Raffler says. 

Do they see their smart new bicycle 
with it all-plastic frame ns a Porsche 
among pushbikes? Yes. more or less. It is 
certainly not envisaged as a low-cost pin- 
duet. They see it as selling fur “not less 
than DMZ.Onu." 

If common sense has failed n> persuade 
many motorists to switch from lour wheels 
to two, then maybe cycling as a prestige 
activity might succeed. 


Even in hilly areas, Conrad says, the bi- 
cycle is suitable as a means of transport; it 
is merely a matter of organisation. 

Using the luggage compartment of the 
funicular railway rather than cycling uphill 
is a step in the right direction. 

Yet lie and his partner aren’t put off by 
steep gradients. They have cycled all rbund 
the Alps on their lightweight "specials." 

Series production is planned in about 
1 8 months. Conrad and'Raffler have deve- 
loped the new design at their own expense. 

A cycle manufacturer expressed interest 
at one point but was deterred by an exper- 
tise which claimed that plastic was not suf- 
ficiently stable as a cycle frame material. 

Undeterred, Conrad and Rafflcr carri- 
ed on, and trends scent to bear out their 
confidence. The first bikes with all-plastic 
frames are already on sale in the United 
States. 

Similar In appearance to conventional 
pushbikes, they merely use synthetic mate- 
rials instead of tube steel or aluminium for 
(he frame. 

“We were naturally keen to make a 
name fur ourselves in the trade," Ruffler 
says, explaining why he und Conrad have 
devoted so much time to the project. 

He feels it has already been well worth 
while. Having specialised in sportswear 
design, lie lias sunn found manufacturers 
interfiled in his designs fur accessories 
such as a cycle helmet or a Inker's ruek- 
■ s ack. Christ nine Wachsnituin 
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Ulm designers Michael Conrad and Dieter Rqffler with their plastic-framed su- 

P 0r (Phuio: Kruufrminii & Kruut'rminn) 

German engineer’s novel engine 
runs on supermarket salad oil 

Y uu need drive no further than your tor fuel to salad oil. “A.s a private nuli- 
ncarc.st supermarket to refuel viduul,” says Elshett's oaicni eimince. 


X nearest supermarket to refuel 
G (inter Elshett’.s “wonder car.” featured 
recently on German TV. It runs cm veg- 
etable oil us sold by all grocers. 

Now it is a TV star everyone is asking 
the same questions: Hmv does the en- 
gine work'. 1 When is ii due lo be muiui- 
fuciurcd? Hu\v much will it cost? 

Is it surprising that (ionium nmiitriMs 
■*’ amazed by and i nicies led in ;ui en\ i- 
rnnment-friendly car that runs on six li- 
rres of salad oil per JUfJkm. equivalent 
to 47 miles per gallon'. 1 

Whut makes the idea even more intri- 
guing is that salad oil costs less than 
conventional motor fuel. The cheapest 
vegetable oil costs 6M pfennigs per litre. 

Thai is barely half the price ;n tile till- 
ing station, and the engine will even run 
on old fat from the frying pan. 

Since the TV show its inventor has 
been inundated in telephone inquiries at 
his home in Hilpoltstein. Bavurin. 

But although the prototype works, 
and was seen to work on TV. it is still 
early days. It will be a while before any- 
one can switch from conventional mo- 

Continued from pags 6 

want Western integration to go too far, 
too fast, because this would block off the 
path to rapprochement (Anndhcrung) 
with the East; Mrs Thatcher is also op- 
posed to this, but for different reasons. 

I must confess I am quite pleased that 
neither can speak each other’s languages I ■ 
assume that the interpreters have a diplo- 
matic training and have been: taught 
therefore the value of discretion. 

As a result, the conversation between 
Thatcher and Kohl today on the need for 
modernising the Lance missiles arc likely 
to be a model of politeness, and the unity 
of the alliance will remain intact. . 1 

I hope Mrs Thatcher has time lo see 
more of Frankfurtk and not just the 
Alte Oper. 1 would recqnimcnd a trip, 
to the Zoo. I hope too she will reflect 
that Frankfurt and not Bonn, should 
have been the capital of the Federal 

Republic. 

: Then there would have been less 1 banks 
on the: Main, aiK j | css politicians on Ihe 
Rhine, and everyone would have been 
happier: '■ ... Da vid Marsh ; . 

(Frankfurter Kundschnu, 2(1 Fehruary 19H9) ■ 


lor fuel to salad oil. “A.s a private indi- 
vidual,” says E Isbell's patent engineer. 
Thomas Kaisci. “you can't convert a 
motor vehicle in Germany on the spur 
of the momem. 

"h would take DMinti.Odd in get the 
car licensed and on the road. We are 
merely developing the idea." 

But he readily explains Inm ihc en- 
gine works: “In a diesel engine the eiilii c 
ail ininke i \ in jec led in I > ' l lu - 1 1 ie l . we 
use only the quantity needed. Surplus 
air mi ales rmjiicf the combustion zone 
as an iiistilulion mantle. 

"If our engine were in be nuiiuiluc- 
m red in mini hers comparable with ihc 
production figures fnrcoii\eniionaJ dic- 
.sel engines it would cost less — because 
it has fewer parts." 

Tlic Soviet Union is ihe lirst country 

10 have bought licence rights io manu- 
lacture ( lie Elsbcn engine in versions 
ranging from *JO ro 650 horse power. 

German motor manufacturers have yci 
to .show much interest in ihe idea even 
though most of them have been experi- 
menting with a wide range of alternative 
fuels since the oil crisis in the early 1 97()s. 

At Volkswagen in Wolfsburg, for in- 
stance, experimental vehicles use rape 

011 as a fuel. “Whether and when series 
production will be possible,” says Peter 
Walzcr, head of research at VW, “de- 
pends on the results of the trials now in 
progress." 

Ground rape oil, he says, is still twice 
the price of diesel oil. What is more, it 
probably needs further processing to 
ensure longer engine life, which would 
treble the cost. 

Yet experiments continue, with alterna- 
tive .fuels ranging from potatoes, sugar 
beet and maize to bio-ethanol 'refined 
from .-Sugar cane (on which over 1.2 milli- 
on cars run in Brazil) and methanol. 

It remains to be seen whether hazar- 
dous' substances arc emitted when these 
alternative fuel oils are burnt. 

The industrial use of rape’ oil as a 
lamp fuel was-innugurated by no less a 
historical personage than Charlemagne* 

Professor Walzcr says: : , - 

. And if you lidve misgivings about us-?, 
ing foodgrain crops as motor fuel; you. 
may feel less uneasy when you realise 
that about 30 per cent of the crop has 
always been used as fodder for horses. 

(Hum burger Abendbloil, 15 February 1989). 
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ART 


Bonn museum exhibits Swiss 
Max Ernst collection 


L oplop, the comic bird, draws his 
claw across the white paper and 
adds a sentence to his cheerful, arched 
reflection: ** Anchc io sono dottore.” 

Max Ernst came from Cologne. At his 
parents' request he studied at Bonn 
University but he had no intention of 
graduating. 

When he was given an honorary doc- 
torate by the university on 8 May 1972 
he was plettsed enough to adorn the 
guestbook of his aims mater appropri- 
ately. 

This guestbook, belonging to the Art 
History Institute, is an amusing exhibit 
in a Max Ernst exhibition which proud- 
ly presents new material. 

Katharlnn Schmidt has acquired for 
the Bonn Art Museum, which she di- 
rects, 1(1 1 illustrated bonks and 6U 
printed graphics out of every one of the 
artist's creative period. 

She did this with generous support 
from the Interior Ministry and with (he 
assistance of the Zurich antiquarian 
Hans llolligcr. who preferred to have 
his collection taken in at one place in- 
stead of having it dispersed all over the 
place at an auction. 

Bolligcr is a Swiss collector and 
chronicler of Dada in Europe. For him 
Max Ernst was “a central figure who 
strongly influenced my life and who 
moulded my collecting activities." 

His first acquisition, a copy of Une 
aeniaine tie borne, cost him 35 Swiss 
francs in 1943. 

Dolligcr got to know Max Ernst ten 
years later. The contact was friendly — 
heartfelt dedications made by the artist 
to Bolligcr show this. 

Bolligcr instantly bought from him “ev- 

W hen Thomas Krens was appoint- 
ed director of the Guggenheim 
Museum in New York many New 
Yorkers asked: “Tom who?" 

Krens, 42, was quite unknown in 
New York art circles. The unknown 
man has now achieved some fame. 

Krens catapulted himself into the 
centre of controversy at the opening of 
his first exhibition. Re figured Palming 
- Representational German Painting 
front i960 to 1988 with the subtitle The 
German Image. 

A devastating review in the New 
York Times started things off. The new 
director was told that he had created a 
very ambitious exhibition, but the re- 
viewer warned his readers: “This ex- 
hibition comes close to being a catas- 
trophe." Then: “After visiting it you 
will probably never want la sec a Ger- 
man picture again.” 

With so much negative comment it is 
not surprising that ihc New York 
newspaper critic did not find room to 
describe the exhibition in detail. 

No matter whether it was Penck or 
Pnlke. Richter or Kiefer almost all the 
41 artists included, mu! their more 
'him 1 70 works, were hacked to pieces. 

There were complaints that the pic- 
tures had not been well hung by Basel- 
it/, and that it wus “useful” to see the 
works of Rosemarie Trockcl, Georg 
llcrnlil and Martin Kippenberger, who 
ute “known in New York for their 
threc-dimcnsionul works," but whose 
“pictures in a painting context made 
little sense." 


cry bonk and every graphic drawing, even 
if l had it two or three times already." 

Eventually Bolligcr was also a dealer. 
He says today that every collection is a 
brake block on the road to oblivion. 

Since the grim times of National So- 
cialism, “when almost all evidence of 
human activity was becoming threat- 
ened with annihilation,” he had seen 
himself as a brakeman out of protest. 

Boiliger said: “To collect is a gesture 
of protest against the threat of oblivion, 
being forgotten and decline." 

Certainly this fate is not in store for 
Max Ernst today. But the items held by 
miiseums, particularly work on paper, 
arc kept back from a wide public out of 
conservation considerations, and some- 
times they hibernate in n drawer (as for 
example the complete printed graphic 
oeuvre of Max Ernst, which has been 
owned by the city of Hanover since the 
beginning of the 1970s). 

Katharina Schmidt has been more in- 
telligent about this. She has taken the op- 
portunity of the Boiliger collection as well 
as the bundles of papers on documenta- 
tion and special literature, donated by col- 
lectors, to build up in Bonn the basics for 
research into Max Ernst's life and work. 

Another acquisition has contributed 
to (his aim: a copy of that Cologne 
teaching aids catalogue, which was dis- 
covered ten years ago and proved to be 
the most important source for the early 
collage works Max Ernst produced. 

Other museums in North Rhine-West- 
phalia. for example the Diissddorf collec- 
tion, include examples of his painting. 

The Bonn Art Museum, until now 
having only a few paintings and. on lo- 
an, a group of sculptures, has achieved a 



fresh importance 
with the Boiliger col- 
lection. The exhibi- 
tion is one of the last 
to be mounted in the 
old building. It in- 
cludes books and 
graphics and pres- 
ents an important 
aspect of Max 
Ernst's work. His 
Dadaesque impetus 
and surreal fantasy 
continues to exist! 
with particular in- 
tensity in volumes of 
books and in small 
format works. - A 
sense of enquiry, his 
toying with various 
themes, were ever 
present in the print- 
ed graphics and in 
the books. He ex- 
tended and varied Max Ernst! 

classical possibilities 
within a wide-rang- 
ing technique, and his collage novels (La 
femme 100 teres and Une sernaine de home) 
are still the mysterious highpoint of his 
oeuvre — fantastic picture-literature und 
surreal, anarchistic fairy-tales. 

Hans Boiliger has not gone in for exag- 
gerations in his contribution to the cata- 
logue, beautifully presented and very well 
worth reading. 

He has collected a treasure trove of 
book graphics of our century from the 
small books of the early Cologne period 
up to the MaximiUana of 1 964. 

He includes Repetitions for Paul Elu- 
ard's poems of 1922; the collage novels; 





Guggenheim Museum director 
shows modern German art 


German art fans will be able to form 
their own views; the exhibition will be 
in Diisseldorf from May and from Sep- 
tember in Frankfurt. 

It is easy to speculate that five or so 
years previously the exhibition would 
have been guaranteed success in New 
York, as the neo-expressionist answer 
by German artists to pop and minimal 
art. 

It would have been feted as a kind of 
artistic “economic miracle" and there 
would have been no lack of reverential 
emulators in Manhattan. 

American enthusiasm for the new 
German art began exactly ten years 
ago when in the same Guggenheim Mu- 
seum a major Joseph Beuys exhibition 
was mounted. 

Then traces of n cooling in relations 
began in the summer of 1987 with the 
"Bcrlinart" perspective at the Museum 
of Modern An. 

ft could be that Ihc startling praise 
heaped on the touring exhibition of 
Anselm Kiefer's work last year meant 
that in America a saturation point for 
German art had been reached. 

But unfortunute timing cannot be 
the total explanation for the- current 
mood. To get to the bottom of it, it is 
reasonable to take a closer look ot the 
man who hns to a certain extent been 
made the scapegoat. , 


Thomas Krens is a former college 
baseball player. He is more than 1,90 
metres tall. He has a master's degree 
from Yale. He seems to welcome being 
put to the test. 

Many insiders on the Hudson River 
see it more as eerie than charming that 
Krens has come straight from the pro- 
vinces. He was the director of the Wil- 
liams College Museum of Art in Willi- 
amstown, Massachusetts. 

He has had an astonishing career. In 
the- pleasant hill country of the most 
western part of New England he was" 
able to build up within the space of a 
few years a highly modern museum or- 
ganisation. 

Until just a little while ago Williams- 
town was only of interest in art history 
for its prestigious Clark Art Institute 
with its impressive collection of old 
masters, French impressionists and 
valuable silver. 

Now enthusiasts also come to Willi- 
ams town to see for instance the huge 
photographic collection of the Britons 
Gilbert & George. But soon Williams- 
fown will have an even greater attrac- 
tion to entice visitors. 

A mammoth museum for modern art 
is to be put up on the site of a disused 
textiles factory in neighbouring, indus- 
trial North Adams. The funds for this 


‘Une semalne de bont&,' 1934. 

(Photo: .Siiitiiihchtt* Kunslmuscum Bonn) 

the llisroiiv nuturellc dating from 1 926. a 
variety of illustrations Tor literary texts as 
well as for an essay by Werner Heisenberg 
on “The beautiful in (he exact sciences" of 
1 97 1 , to name just n few examples. 

It is not onsy to present so many marvel- 
lous graphics in glass-cases. Encouraged 
by the crystalline structure in Max Ernst! 
graphics Katharina Schmidt has added w 
the artificiality of the lines and p!ancs:hcr> 
a quart/., there an amethyst or an ammon- 
ite — a “hi.siuirc mi lure lie," which meant 
more to Mux Ernst than just the title of a 
book. Usuht Hade 

(Oiis Zxii, linmhmg, 17 Fchiuniy 

. “ 

project, tile Massachusetts Museum of 
Contemporary Art, provided by the 
state and various foundations, have al- 
ready been approved. 

Important collectors from Milan to 
London and New York, including the 
German Architectural Museum in 
Frankfurt, have promised works on 
long-term loan. 

Thomas Krens gave a gala reception t 
on the factory site in Willinnislown. 
De.spitc his appointment to the Gug*. 
gcuhcim Museum he has remained loy- 
al to his former institution. 

Speaking to guests from all over the 
world, Krens said: “Our annual exhibi- 
tion here will be a must for every w* 
enthusiast.” 

Krens Is not worried by controversy. . 
He is an unconventional museum di-; ; 
rector, who likes to mar through Will* , 
omstown on a BMW 900. Sceptic; ; 
New Yorkers did not put him offwhffl .. 
he took up his job at the Guggenheim- 

He was already saying iast summs. . 
that New York, “despite the multitude; 
of its exhibitions, has not yet deni° n \ ' 
strated that it is aware of the signify* ^ 
ance as regards quality and importa nce 
of contemporary art, which it really 
should have done. t ; ; 

“I believed it. is important tp-.-begii 
showing to the New York public whlchj 
direction the Guggenheim wifi take il>J 
future. The 'German Image’ exhibition^ j 
gives the Museum an opportunity. [ 
intensify its interpretative role in thej 
debate with European art." J 

Hell a BoschmQfW J 
. (Dta Well, Bonn, J 7 February I9®*j 
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Playwright of despair dies 
at odds with Austria 





A ustrian novelist, poet and playwright 
Thomas Bernhard has died of heart 
failure at his home in Upper Austria. 

News of his death was withheld by his 
relatives until after his burial in Vienna. . 

The discreet manner of his funeral, 
obviously at his own request, is in direct 
contrast to the furore at Vienna's Burg- 
theater last November caused by his la- 
test play, tieldenplati( Heroes' Square). 

For weeks on end politicians, newspa- 
pers and alleged patriots were up in 
arms against Bernhard, who was called 
(he slanderer of Austria, the man who 
ran down his own country. 

Claus Pcymann directed the play m 
the Burgthcater. With its success move 
and more people recognised in the tragi- 
comic and despairing action of the play, 
involving a Jewish professor, fresh criti- 
cal attacks on Austria's past. 

Bernhard did not die old. only 58, but 
he was no longer young when, fifteen 
years ago, he became well-known to a 
wide literary public as the most rigorous 
and lugubrious, the most scandal-prone 
and unsociable contemporary writer in 
the German language. 

His speeches when he was awarded 
prizes, devoid of gratitude, were re- 
nowned. He created a Mnrm when, with 
hiring comments, he withdrew from the 
German Academy for Language and 
Poetry, when former Bonn President 
Waller Schcel was elected a member. 

At the same time critics front nil over 
Europe travelled to Vienna tor the 
premieres of his plays, almost all of them 
directed by Chius Pcymann. 

His stories and novels made him n fi- 
gure in world literature. He w;is liked by 
few, but he could not be ignored. 

It did not seem that this would happen 
when his first novel, Irost, was pu- 
blished in 1963 by Inscl-Verlag. 

The world, and the literary world with 
it, was busy with reconstruction, with the 
rc-estublishment of the old order, on the 
one hand, but also with aggressively 
turning social relationships topsy-turvy. 

Almost no-one was prepared to give 
time and attention to post-war literature 
of despair, produced by Bernhard, a wri- 
ter who had turned his back on the spirit 
of the times, who concentrated on sick- 
ness, madness and death. 

frost had to be remaindered. Its back- 
ground was “standing 1 aid'd waiting in 
from of hopelessness,". His subsequent 
novels, Watien and Ungenach, which on- 
ly appeared in cheap editions from Suhr- 
kamp-Verlag, described a similar back-? 
ground. . ... 

Their "sick-making qualities” exposed 
people, whose awareness of death from 
childhood onwards grew to the highest 
point of excitation.* Life was a catas- 
trophe. And the “Fantastic geometry; of 
disagreement" in . the head allowed no 
way out. 

According to Bernhard, anyone who 
did not sea this made himself risible. 

But despite all : this his books dealt, 
with survival. His stories constantly deal 
with survivors, from Frost, the story of A 
failed painter, to Verstorung and Unter- 
ge/ier, the decline .of a pianist allegedly 
competing with the genius-Glenn Gould. 


He is obviously sucked hopelessly in- 
to the sombre events and he freed him- 
self by his searching participation, by his 
language, by his art. 

The narrator saves his own life, even 
if he does not save that of the others. De- 
spair is given expression and finds sup- 
port in this. 

U was perhaps this that led Bernhard 
early in the 1 970s very suddenly to write 
about his own fate. 

He began his five-volume autobiogra- 
phy: in 1975 the first volume appeared. 
Die Ursache (The Cause), the following 
year Der Keller (The Cellar), in 1978 
Der A tern (The Breath), then Die Kdhe 
(The Cold) and Ein Kind (A Child). 

Until then he had felt himself to be the 
advocate of the distress of existence 
which pressed on people timelcssly, ns it 
were. 

Now he held up the personal distress 
of his own existence with its causes in 
the past and in society. 

He was born in 1931. the illegitimate 
son of a servant girl in Holland. 

He knew poverty and the narrowness 
of Austrian life during his childhood. He 
suffered from his petty bourgeois sur- 
roundings in Salzburg, where he went to 
a Catholic boarding school. In 1948 he 
almost died of tuberculosis. 


A ctress Ida Eh re saw as the Hinting 
point in her life the day in l‘»43 
when -.lie wai released li«m prison m 
Hamburg, literally at the last possible 
moment before being transported to 
Auschwitz. 

Her husband had raised heaven and 
earth to achieve this, and he gave her la- 
ter the strength to keep on involving 
herself for the weak, the oppressed and 
for peace. 

After her experience in 1943 she de- 
cided to establish a theatre after the 
war. 

She was born on 9 July 1900. She was 
the oldest actress, director and theatre 
manager in the Federal Republic. For 
30 years she managed Hamburg's Kani- 
mcrspiele. True to her intention she 
founded it in 1945 and to the end she 
was its inspiration. 

If she did not have any. roles to play, 
Walter Jens , stepped in. He reworked 
The Trojan Women for her and even 
wrote for her a Lysistrata, grown old. 

She was born in Prerau in Moravia, 
then part of, the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. She grew up in Vienna. 

When she was 18 she made her de- 
bute as . Goethe’s -Iphigenia in Bielitz, 
Silesia, and perforated “as any respect- 
able actress should,^ as Ida Ehre said of 
herself, all over the place; from Buchar- 
est to Cottbus,.from Bonn to Kooigs- 
berg (now Kaliningrad),, and finally 
Stuttgart, Mannheim and Berlin. 

She could ‘be seen in major roles at 
various theatres in Berlin. She was of- 
fered a five-year . contract when, .she 
. mqyed into the.new medium, films. 

■ Ail these opportunities came to noth- 
ing in 1 933. She was picked out as a Je- 
wess, but she \yas protected to a certain 
extent by her marriage td a non-Jew; 

He resigned ini Secure job as a senior 
physician ini 1939 and both took pas- 
sage. to Chile where Tda. Ehre intended 
to set -up ‘a theatre, along with other 
emigres. - !; 1 ' -i* • 1 ■ 

. She was. oh , the high* seasi when she 


In his autobiography he recalled his 
serious illness. He retraced again his 
journey through hospitals and TB clin- 
ics. 

He recalled his fellow-patients, termi- 
nally ill and dying, and he recalled the 
light, the music and the love which his 
grandfather, Johannes Freumbichler 
gave him. 

Bernhard freed himself from this sub- 
jective imprisonment. He was able, to 
distance himself from these events in the 
past. Life, the world became a stage for 
him. The dramatist in him look over. 

His play Fest fiir Boris was conceived, 
an orgy of charitableness in which a 
cripple perishes. 

In For deni Ruhestand a lawyer recalls 
his career in the Nazi period with ghost- 
ly arrogance. 

His play Die Jagdgesellschafi takes 
place in the timbered house of the gener- 
al, who is unaware of the decline of his 
forests, the pride of his past. 

These were followed by the works of 
his mature years for Bernhard Minctti, 
in part thrlllingly grotesque: Der W'eti- 
verbesserer, Der Schcin triigt and Then- 
termacher, a satire on the theatre which 
Minctti did not play. 

Bernhard acquired international re- 
cognition with Ansliischung. 

Thomas Bernhard saw life as a “pro- 
cess of dying," an experience which he 
never retracted. Later he introduced this 
into contemporary literature with un- 
ique, uniquely gloomy, courage. 

He loved music and artistically intro- 
duced the rhythms of music, figuratively 
speaking, into his prose. He was a con- 
stant abstruse critic of society. 


Grande dame of 
German stage 
dies aged 88 


WaEhie 

... .(PhoiorSvejiSlinon) 

heard of the outbreak of the war. The 
ship was forced to return to Hamburg: 

Ida Ehre hod to suffer the bitte/ years 
•to the full and lost her mother and sister 
•in the Theresienstadt concentration 
camp. " ' " ' 

Hardly had the war ended than she 
was thinking about the future. She col- 
lected together well-known actors and. 
'directors such os Hilde Krnhl and Wolf- 
gang Uebeneincr, and never asked them 
what they had done during the Nazi 
years. 

Ida Ehre wanted reconciliation and 
did not want to bring any skeletons out 
Jof the cupboard. 

She opened her theatre to plays 
which could not> bo performed befohe, 
imainly . from America, Britain, and 



Thomas Bernhard 

(Photo: Isolde Ohlbauni) 

He was on the way to counter-check- 
ing the dangerous monotony of his 
complaints and slanders with a humour 
inspired by Johann Ncstroy (1801- 
1862). 

Increasingly he enjoyed being pro- 
vocative and enjoyed scandals to the 
full. 

But his astonishingly extensive 
works, which he extracted from his ear- 
ly experiences, did not let one forget for 
a moment that he regarded himself, as 
he once put it. on the side of the “pris- 
oners" and never on the side of the 
“guards." 

Not nil his novels and plays will sur- 
vive. But wliai does survive is great li- 
terature. 

Hern hard u an vse muffin 
Allaciiiviiu l7FolMiur\ 


France. Hamburg's Kainnieispiek made 
ilu.Mii'icul liisimy with ilu- premiere <»f 
Wulgang Uoiehcii > Hie Man thn-iiU 
on 21 November 1947. The following 
day Bore lien died. 

Ida Ehre wus the first to recognise the 
theatrical qualities of this play for radio. 
She also realised that it wus u Ucs work 
for the pnsi-war generation. 

The Kamnierspielc did not receive 
much in the wav of subsidy. M«mc and 
more over the years the theatre had to 
turn to sophisticated entertainment 
plays. It could no longer put on works of 
an ambitious, literary nature. 

She fought hard for her theatre and 
was nicknamed “Muller Courage des 
Theaters.” Naturally she played Mother 
Courage in Brecht's plav in Hamburg in 
1952. 

She was honoured many times by the 
city of Hamburg. She was made an hon- 
orary citizen and given an honorary 
professorship. In 1988 she was given an 
honorary doctorate by the university. 

But her courageous life was haunted 
to the end by her past. In her memoirs, 
Got t hat einen grosseren Kopf, mein 
Kind, which appeared in 1985, she 
wrote about her mistakes and “sins." 

'it would be wrong to say that the 
past pursued me into my dreams, no, on 
. the contrary. The past pursues me only 
■ when 1 am awake. Thoughts about the 
, horrors have not become fewer .they are 
an inextinguishable pan of me. And yet 
in the last forty years 1 have known 
without end much that is beautiful; 

. much that brings happiness, for which [ 
am grateful 

( At fbd-end she set her own house in 
' order. The Ktunmcrspiele will be ma- 
naged by the “Bertha and Ida Ehre 
Foundation.'* 

A great person in the German thentre 
is dead. She died in Hamburg on 16 
February: . . '■? 

Werner Schulze- Rei mpe fl , 

: ■ . AllficmeincZellunij 

iiiiiiiiyluschlancl, 17 \WV) 
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■ HEALTH 


Alzheimer’s symposium shows the need for 
closer look at research and treatment 


F orgotten that telephone number yet 
again? Annoying, isn't it? But it 
needn't be a sign of Alzheimer's disease, 
the gradual mentR] decline that begins 
with just such minor, everyday lapses. 

Alzheimer's or not is nonetheless the 
question. There are alarming signs that 
the frequency of this particular com- 
plaint is due to skyrocket in the decades 
ahead. 

It is. without doubt, a very serious 
compluint. Yet it is anything but what 
must ordinarily be expected to lie ahead 
for the aged. 

Reliable estimates, as opposed to the 
scare figures, indicate that nearly six per 
cent of ovcr-65s in Western Europe 
show signs of Alzheimer’s, 

The older the person, the higher the 
percentage, compounding the problem 
as life expectancy steadily increases in 
the wake of advances in modern medi- 
cine. 

Medical research is encountering dif- 
ficulty in finding out more about what 
causes the complaint and what cures 
there might be. 

The main reason is readily apparent; 
it is that the brain is much more difficult 
of access than other vital organs. 

Even so. reseurch has made promis- 
ing headway in some respects, a s was 
shown at a recent symposium held in 
Bad H o m hu rg. near F ra n kfurt . by 
Frankfurt University and Hoechst AG 
research scientists. 

A warning note , against exaggerated 
expectations was sounded. Sensational 
successes, the symposium wax told, 
need not he expected. 

Yel research scientists and doctors, 
not to mention patients and their next of 
kind, can reasonably expect drugs for 
the treatment of Alzheimer's to be on 
the market by the early 1990s. 

German neurologist 

Alzheimer’s disease is named after 
the German neurologist Alois Alzhei- 
mer, who first summarised its symptoms 
80 years ago. 

It is now defined as a progressive dec- 
line in crucial functions of the brain. Yet 
Alzheimer’s is not a general name for all 
manner of conditions of senile demen- 
tia. 

The medical profession now distin- 
guishes between nearly 40 different 
processes that can trigger Alzheimer’s 
or similar symptoms. So diagnosis can 
be extremely. exacting ..... , 

Mental processes ‘cannot ’ be jnea- 
sured anywhere near as easily ot 1 accu- 
rately as functions of the lung or a pa- 
tient’s heartbeat. 

A number of modern techniques; of 
pictorial representation may be used in 
diagnosis, but consideration must be 
given in each case to how great a burden 
their use may impose and whether they 
ought to be used on the patient in his or 
her weakened condition. 

That is why consultations with pa- 
tients and their families are particularly 
important in Alzheimer cases and simi- 
lar complaints, more 3b than in connec- 
tion with, say, infectious diseases. ■ 

In this context psychometrid tests 
have come to assume considerable im- 
portance. ” • 

They include,, for Instance, “shopping 



lists” of varying degrees of difficulty to 
be memorised by patients and tested at 
various stages of treatment. 

Physical processes that can handicap 
mental performance particularly, in- 
clude oxygen starvation, to which the 
brain always responds most sensitively. 

It can be the consequence of poor cir- 
culation, however caused; it is probably 
more frequent and widespread than is 
generally assumed. 

Inadequate liquid intake recurs in all 
discussions about symptoms of Alzhei- 
mer's. 

Other factors that must invariably be 
considered are alcohol and drug abuse, 
environmental toxins and genetic fac- 
tors. 

Trace element deficiency has been 
suspected of being partly to blame, as 
have germs that can be transmitted by 
ticks. 

Alzheimer’s is thus seen to be a com- 
plex disease toward which t lie re arc, as 
a rule, several contributory factors. 

Yet distinctions can and must he 
drawn between Alzheimer’s and biolog- 
ical, everyday aspects of ageing. 

Conventional symptoms of ageing 
mainly include a greater likelihood of 
suffering from liean aiuufs and a con- 
sequently increasing weakness of var- 
ious organs and systems, such as the 
heart and the hone structure. 

As people grow older the weight ot 
their brains gradually declines and elec- 
tric impulses emitted by the brain dec- 
line in frequency. 

Certain feats of intelligence may no 
longer be performed; an individual's in- 
telligence capacity remains, in principle, 
unchanged. 

This decline is naturallv neither auto- 

* 

matic nor gradual and regular. 

It can only be considered symptomat- 
ic of Alzheimer’s if certain specific pec- 
uliarities occur, are superimposed and 
worsen. 

They begin with instances of forget- 
fulness and poor concentration. Confu- 
sion ensues, heralding a condition in 
which the patient can no longer cape 
without outside help. 

In the final stages of the disease pa- 
tients even forfeit the ability to talk and 
walk. 

Medioal research is working on the 
assumption, that a disturbance of the 
.glucpee metabolism In the brain is main- 
ly to blame. . 

It usually affects only individual parts 
of the brain, with the result that brain 
functions fail successively rather, than 
simultaneously. 

Parts of the brain (hat are associated 
with the emotions are relatively ■ un- 
scathed. 

These pathological .changes, which 
are not solely associated with ageing, 
are the result of a mass demise of nerve 
cells in the brain, quantitatively reduc- 
ing the brain substance. 

The brain shrinks, as post-mortems 
- the last bid to clarify, the course a 
complaint has taken -** have confirmed. 

This; can no longer be regarded as a 
normal feature of growing old. Latest 
research findings, indicate that it occurs 


by leaps and bounds, frequently within a 
period of six to 10 years. 

Views still differ as to whether the 
complaint must inevitably take this 
course and is irreversible once it has 
reached a certain stage. 

There is at least a possibility of at- 
tempting to treat the disease, the aim 
being to maintain brain performance, 
possibly to decelerate its decline and to 
stabilise a certain quality of life so that 
patients' links with their surroundings 
are not totally severed. 

Medical research has taken initial 
steps in this direction, at varying ex- 
pense and with varied success, 

A wide range of drugs — serious and 
less serious — is on offer and said to 
combat an increasingly targe number of 
symptoms that affect brain functions of 
one kind or another. 

The pharmaceutical industry recently 
said there were over 100 drugs and pre- 
parations available in various parts of 
the world (not all being available or li- 
ce used for snle everywhere) and 
claimed to help treat symptoms of Alz- 
heimer's. 

Treatments available in the Federal 
Republic, in some cases oven on n doc- 
tor's prescription, to treat symptoms of 
Alzheimer's and similar cuinpluinis is 
mainly aimed at influencing metabolic 
processes and oxygen supply. 

Success cannot lie guaranteed, says 
the pharmaceutical commission of the 
( i>.-i man Medical i, lumcil. 

The commission also notes that spe- 
cific. desirable effects can take months 
to occur and may. ns in all cases of treat- 
ment for serious complaints, be accom- 
panied by serious side-effects. 

Time and side-effects are factors of 
particular importance in medical treat- 
ment of the aged. 

So new drugs to treat upsets in brain 
performance, to keep to this general 
concept, must achieve more than drugs 
now in use. 

The Hoechst Group, the leading Ger- 
man drug manufacturer, has catalogued 
major requirements. 

The compatibility of new drugs is, as 
several speakers noted in Bad Hom- 
burg, a most important point. 

They would invariably be adminis- 
tered on a permanent basis to ageing or 
aged patients with weakened organ sys- 
tems and suffering from other com- 
plaints for which they were under other 
medication. 

At a recent press conference Hoechst 
spokesmen proudly announced that 
several anti-dementia drugs were being 
developed by the Group. ■' 

• They were aimed in particular at halt- 
ing the steady decline in a number of 
nfcuro- transmitters, or “messenger" sub- 
stances, in the brain. 

This decline heavily influences symp- 
toms of Alzheimer’s. Glucose output 
needs to be improved. Indirect influ- 
ence must also be brought to bear on 
neuro-transmitters. 

Several potential Hoechst Alzheimer 
drugs have already reached the first 
stagesofclinicaltrials. 

But they still have a long way to go 
before they are licensed by the Federal 
Health Department ,and can be pre- 
scribed to treat German patients. 

' AH practical 1 foredasts indicate that 
the introduction of drugs (o treat Alz- 
'lieimcr’s is- sure tbbe accdmpnnied by 


difficulties of many kinds. They will in 
part be due to pharmaceutical consider- 
ations, but equally to the condition of 
aged and frequently depressive patients 
suffering from liquid deficiency and 
other complaints for which treatment 
cannot be interrupted. 

Treatment will thus, as discussed in 
Bad Homburg, almost certainly consist 
of several stages and a variety of drugs 
— the state of affairs dismissed as “over- 
medication" in the recent German deb- 
ate on a reform of the health service. 

This description, incidentally, was 
based mainly on financial rather than on 
medical arguments. 

With problems on all sides, any treat- 
ment alternative medicine might be able 
to suggest must inevitably be consid- 
ered, not to mention methods of pre- 
vention and prophylaxis. 

The dispute over the respective worth 
of “natural” and school medicine is 
waged no less bitterly in connection 
with degenerative complaints of the 
central nervous system than in other 
contexts. 

Success is hard to check in either 
case. As for prophylaxis, it is conceiv- 
able, in principle at leusl. 

But it must constantly be borne in 
mind that hniin cells are not renewed in 
the course of Alzheimer’s disease and 
that all attempts at prophylaxis must be 
aimed nt keeping the patient mentally 
active and independent for as long us 
possible. 

Keep brain active 

This objective has a (a r-T caching 
hearing on all treatment . Mine could 
clearly he done in the early stages of the 
pailieiikiih tnhunccd e> nidi mis nt 
Alzheimer's. 

The brain, for instance, must be kept 
constantly active. Mental training to 
slow down the pace of biological ageing 
is a technique that could well make 
sense, the Bail Homburu Catherine was 

W I MB 

told by u number of speakers. 

As one pul it: “A practised, constant- 
ly exercised brain may well be less sus- 
ceptible." 

Wide-ranging measures to forestall 
upsets in oxygen supply to (he brain and 
metabolic disturbances can, by the same 
token, be considered long before old 
age too. 

This applies even more when the aim 
must be to nurse the remaining mental 
faculties in an advanced case of Alzhei- 
mer's and to counteract swift decline. 

As for prevention, it has at first glance 
little, in principle, to do with treatment of 
individual patients and the care and atten- 
tion provided by their families. 

An overall climate of opinion favour- 
able for research into the ageing of or- 
gans and organ systems is naturally de- 
sirable, especially as it now tends to be 
neglected in Germany, 

TJie . Federal Health Department 
ought, for that matter, to .take less time 
to probe a new drug before licensing it. 
The procedure can at present take up to 
two and a half years. 

People over 50 tend to feel lime flies, 
Qught not everything possible to be un- 
dertaken to, stabilise life rhythms strick- 
en by Alzheimer’s? 

Ought not everything to be done to 
maintain as much quality of life as at all 
possible? 

There are strong arguments in favour of 
holding an Alzheimer's hearing in Bonn to 
take n. closer look, vja this particularly 
serious complaint, at the factors that ham- 
per research and treatment in the German 

health system. ■■ Reinhart Uielil 

(Hannoversche A!lgemetncyl7 February |98*J] 
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■ MODERN LIVING 

Private enterprise ‘rides roughshod’ 
over data protection regulations 


P eople have been shocked by the first 
report on data protection in private 
enterprise in Hesse, which has been put 
before the slate assembly in Wiesbaden. 

The report describes hair-raising in- 
fringements of regulations in commercial 
sectors which arc regarded as serious and 
reliable, to whom citizens innocently and 
unsuspectingly harid over personal infor- 
mation. organisations such as banks and 
insurance companies. 

The report has been produced as st re- 
sult of the Hesse Data Protection Act, in 
force since 1 987. This legislation makes 
it obligatory for the Wiesbaden state gov- 
ernment to report on the activities of offi- 
cials responsible for protecting data, in- 
cluding areas which are not usually open 
to the public. 

Lawyers and computer experts from 
the regional councils in Darmstadt, 
Giessen and Kassel are responsible for 
this kind of control. 

They fol lowed up, tor instance, the 
complaint of a woman who previously had 
held u joint current account with iter hus- 
band. When she was separated from him 
the accmini was continued in her name. 

A few months later the bank willingly 
gave her ex-husband information about 
monthly credits from a relation. The 
bunk even went so far as to provide this 
information in writing — almost u year 
utter the man’s right to operate the ac- 
count had lapsed. 

Naturally he produced the bank’s in- 
formation in legal proceedings about 
nuu'ii icnnncc. The bank mu inclined licit 
the “assistance given" was right and 
proper, and the woman’s court action 
foiled. 

The public prosecutor held the view 
that the hunk's obligation to confidential- 
ity had not been broken. 

Data protection officials were equally 
scandalised about the lax handling of 
confidential information in the case of a 
man who dosed his account with his 
bank aficra disagreement. 

The bank cancelled credit arrange- 
ments which were still current and re- 
ported this credit cancellation to the 
Sc h ufa. Germany’s leading credit rating 
agency. 

The Schufa organisations arc support- 
ed by savings bonks, banks, retailers and 
mail-order houses. They provide their 
principals with information about peo- 
ple’s credit standing, and the banks and 
others send information to the Schufa of- 
fices in thecoumrv. 

When a few months later the man 
wanted to open an instalment credit he 
was sent packing. 

For a loan ot this kind an enquiry is 
automatically made at the local Schufa. 
which came hack with the information 
abmu the cnncclled loan — an indication 
ol a person’s insolvency or unwillingness 
to repay a loan. 

Strict measures are only applied when 
a private person wants to know what duln 
hsis been stored about him. Hut different 
rules seem to apply in the exchange of 

data between .Schufa, banks and other 
firms. 

The '<latu pro tee lion officials found 
fault vvith the high rate of mix-ups involv- 
ing people, the poor way data was han- 
dled. that old und outdated information 
was passed on, and that data control, 
where it existed, was ineffective — and 
there was n luck of will to improve, as is 
shown by the following case. 


A customer’s application for a loan In 
buy a cur was rejected after information 
was provided by Schufn. According to 
Schufn a person of the same name had 
filed for bankruptcy. 

In view of this mix-up the data protec- 
tion officials demanded the application 
of greater security measures, such ns re- 
porting on the assignment of data. 

In lhcir report data protection officials 
said that their demands were met with (his 
response: “Schufa has not been prepared 
so far to take up measures of this kind.” 

Another man, who wanted to open an 
ordinary current account, was probably 
the victim of a similar potentially embar- 
rassing and serious- mix-up. 

As is usual the bank made enquiries at 
Schufa. Schufa replied that a person with a 
similar Christian and surname, date of 
birth (but with a different second Christian 
nan ic and another address) had given up 
his home and left many debts behind him. 

A little while later the astonished man 
received at home any number of unwar- 
ranted demands for payment. 

The data protection officials do not 
think too highly of credit enquiry agencies 
which collect information about compan- 
ies and private people and pass this on. 

Criticism was made, for instance, that 
bank employees, who unlawfully used 


R enate Schmidt, an SPD Bundestag 
member, is concerned that insur- 
ance companies treat women injured in 
road accidents shabbily. 

She said: “When a housewife is in- 
volved. in an accident \vithout fault on 
her part third party liability insurance 
only puys out for her physical injury at 
rates similar to car write-offs." 

That is no exaggeration. When a Ham- 
burg housewife was killed in a road acci- 
dent the insurance only paid her hus- 
band DM 1 ,000 in compensation. 

In another case the widower, who had 
a small child to care for, was paid a pen- 
sion of DM 165 a month. 

Gerda Merklein, chairwoman of the 
Schabach branch of the German House- 
wives Association, described the dilem- 
ma in this way: “The housewife is not 
properly integrated into our society. She 
has a shadowy existence.” 

Her social status is generally assessed 
at a low level in the public domain. 
Courts also have taken a limited view, of 
the value of her gainful employment. 

The table commissioned by the Alli- 
anz insurance company, which insurers 
use, shows this dearly. 

If a working woman becomes a para- 
plegic after an accident and is restricted 
to a wheelchair, she can claim disability 
of between 80 and 100 per cent. 

Bui a housewife who suffers in the 
same way is only regarded as being dis- 
abled for her work for 62.7 to 75.2 per 
cent, according to lawyers. 

If she handles the budget for an aver- 
age family of four she enn claim house- 
hold assistance for 42 hours per week. 

This is applied in accordance with the 
Federal Employees’ Collective Salary 
Agreement and ranks at the lower end of 
the scale, between grades 8 nnd 1 0. 

Kurt Landau, labour expert at Stutt- 
gart University, said that this was far too 

low. 

He said that a housewife and mother 
could not be replaced by a cleaning 
woman and a- children’s nurse. “The 


their contacts to get information for priv- 
ate purposes, information which mail or- 
der houses asked for about people with- 
out producing a justifiable reason. 

When u woman wanted to take out 
sickness insurance with a premium of 
DM39.50 per month a credit enquiry ag- 
ency did not shy away from sounding out 
her neighbours and even her employers, 
and then filed the information away. 

, The dutu protection officials consid- 
ered this was going too far. They re- 
garded this as inadmissible intrusion into 
the “protected private area.” 

The firm was asked to erase the infor- 
mation, but in vain. The report said: “The 
firm was not prepared to comply with 
this request.” 

This case highlights the limits of the da- 
ta protection officials' jurisdiction. They 
can only take action, for instance, if a per- 
son concerned has well-founded reasons 
which show that through the use of data 
about him his legal rights were infringed. 

Investigations by data protection offi- 
cials are only possible iF the information 
is used for purposes for which it was not 
intended — for example by credit enquiry 
agencies, detectives or organisations sell- 
ing address lists. 

Furthermore data protection officials 
can only make enquiries and not order a 

\Yomen awarded 
derisory 
compensation 

mother must be available 24 hours a day. 
No replacement will put in that much ef- 
fort,” he said. 

In his view the monetary value of a 
housewife’s work must be revalued up- 
wards. 

In principle third party liability insur- 
ers have nothing against this. What is 
disputed is how this should be done, 

The far-ranging questionnaire which 
Landau has produced has met with a 
cool reception by insurance companies. 

1 Landau calls for 'detailed Investig- 
ations to he innde after each accident to 
find out how many children lutve to be 
cured for and how much time und effort 
the mother must give to them. 

He wants taken into consideration ir a 
bed-ridden grandparent hns to be nursed, 
how lavish' the family budget is'and wheth- 
er the family does much entertaining. ' 

He wants insurance companies to take 
into consideration the size of the family 
home, and how often the housewife 
cooks, cleans up, does the washing and 
irons; and what kind of home appliances 
make tile housework easier, and so on. 

Nuremberg lawyer Herbert Harlein 
said that such an assessment system 
would be too detailed. He regards the 
present arrangement for assessing comp- 
ensation as the best solution. 

“Of course actuarial tables have to be 
continuously revised if fresh academic in- 
formation calls for this ” he said. “But the 
process must be practical for people who 
have to deal with such cases everyday” 

But housewives concerned are not 
prepared to go along any more with their 
“flagrant disadvantage” . ■ , . 

' In a petition presented to the Bundes- 


emii sc of action. If need he thvy cania 
few cases impose fines - if. for install 
l here is loo much delay in providing^ 
cials with the in formation they ask fa, 
the information proves to he incurred 

Criticism of the legal regulations^ 
creasing, and it is hoped (hat the jurist 
lion of data protection officials win t- 
extended in the amendment to theFefo 
al Data Protect ion Act which is duet 
come before the Bundestag soon. 

in the meantime more tunl moreiofo. 
million is fed into computer sysi^ 
There is a flourishing trade amUxck* 
of personal data, und there are niaoj* 
olmions of protection regulations. 

There was one real howler recent 
concerning a nunc I wanker in Hesse wj 
specialised in finding German husbait 
for Asian women. 

He wrote to prospective clients that t 
woulil only have done his job properf, 
once they — the clients — were the proud 
owners of marriage lines. 

To show how successful he litftou 
he sent photocopies of his clients' mult 
age certificates fin nil 14). 

These included information about 
llie name anti date of birth of the marri- 
ed couples, in some in stances tin 
names of their parents and employed 
and their address as well as the dates! 
marriage. 

Just how niitnv ihe mat eh -maker set 

■ 

out before the data protection officii 
appeared on the scene is unknown. 

Such actions arc. of course, illegal. B. 
data protection officials cannot bri: } 
charges. Only the people directly a: 
ce rued can do that. .\ nne 

iFuinkfuncr Uuinischau. l- china?) I v- 
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tag at the end of March 1 1 >S7 the Gene 
Housewives Association called for q. 
status with other occupation groups. 

The table uf cmiipcnsaiion diawn 
by Alliau/ makes “third parly lisihjtyt 
stirers enemies of the institution ol it 
family in this country,” according toft 
Housewives Association. 

When the Bonn government re/o* 
families concerned to legal action, 
ate Schmidt says that obviously thegov 
eminent is not fully aware of the pf^ 
firms involved. 

Only two out of I Uli cases are decide' 
at court. The risks arc too great for J 
family which has suffered in this **■ 
pitting itself against the disproportion* 
defences which powerful third parly ^ 
hiliiy insurers can muster. 

Renate Schmidt calls lor I he selling^ t 
tit least of a miiimciiniice fund, providd 
by insurance companies. Many familk 1 
etiiinoi afford to provide for home 
until the family gels reimbursed bylfe 
insurance company. 

Renate Schmidt is aware (hat some h 
wye is do not icon mil iciul to l heir c!i^ 
taking their case to court. So mttny^ 
which have gone before the court$.#M 
with a settlement Which is “ndfsjp^ r , 
At the 27th traffic courts confer^ 
in Guslar in January, U(e All ofaP* 
Housewives Association was 10 
confirm (hat something is being doric-^ 
Many traffic specialists ut this codtfj 
cnee were agreed that a commission® 
independent experts, shouldbc set. up I 5 
reassess the value of a housewife's w®, k 
Ute. Alt is herself . a housewife * | 
mother of three. She is confident 
discrimination against housewives i n ‘ r | 
surance matters will soon coine to:*; 
end. Lawyers and insurance experts# 5 J 
generally reconsidering the matter- $ * 
She said . optimistically:. "There 
among them, many fathers o|) ftp* 
who have themselves in their,, prhjj! 
lives tasted the reverse side of .the 
they are applied ” Regina 

■■ (NOrnberger Nachrlchten, 1 5. February 
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Foreign service advice bureau 
counsels diplomats’ families 
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S ociable, good at languages, highly 
motivated, strong-minded and will- 
ing to accept regular transfers. These 
are just some of the main attributes ex- 
pected of a good diplomat. - 

If, in addition to these qualities, he or 
she happens to have an uncomplicated 
and flexible wife or husband as well as 
“easy-to-look-after" children — who, it 
goes without saying, also have the 
above-mentioned attributes — this per- 
son is an ideal choice for the job. 

As "nobody is perfect,” however, the 
supposed dream job with its aura of the 
great wide world often turns out to be a 
snare for even the most intact family 
unit. 

The demands made on members of 
the diplomatic service are substantial. 
The constant changing of their places of 
residence (every three to four years), 
the frequent changing of schools by 
their children and the often involuntary 
unemployment of marital partners can 
wear down even the most robust indi- 
viduals in lime. 

One result is a divorce rate which 
even by West German standards is par- 
ticularly high. 

In an effort to counteract this tenden- 


cy and at the same time improve the 
dwindling appeal of (he diplomatic ser- 
vice's job image the Bonn Foreign Of- 
fice set up a division for “Family and 
Women’s Affairs" two years ago to pro- 
vide practical, legal and psychological 
support to persons seeking advice. 

This central counselling institution 
has proved a great help to many people. 

The head of the division, Gudrun Ho- 
gauxt-Pleuger, who look on the job 
three months ago, confirms that her of- 
fice has been confronted by an increas- 
ing work-load. 

The petite diplomat and mother of 
two children is familiar with the worries 
and problems facing her colleagues fol- 
lowing her own experience as Consul- 
General in Nancy, France. 

She knows from personal experience 
with her own family that children suffer 
most from this special situation. One 
day her son came home from school and 
said that he now knew what "Turkish 
children feel like back home.” 

Such painful experiences are confirmed 
in a special report on the effects on child- 
ren of repeatedly changing from one 
school to another compiled by the Insti- 
tute of Psychology at the University of 
Heidelberg for the Bonn Foreign Office. 

Although particularly gifted children 
may in fact benefit from attending dif- 
ferent schools and front the variety of 

cultural environment this situation inav 

■ 

have extremely detrimental effects o» 


Politics at first hand 


Detailed and objective information is what you need if you are 
to hold your own on politics and world affairs: facts on which 
to base your own po itical viewpoint. 

Aussenpolitik, the quarterly foreign affairs review, gives you 
facts at first hand for an annual DM50 plus p&p. 

Write today for a sample copy of the English edition, at no obli- 
gation, to the publishers, INTERPRESS GmbH, Hartwlcus- 
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others. Slower chil- 
dren who need 
more time to adapt 
as well ax children 
with defects such as 
dyslexia or speech 
impediments will 
“fall by the way- 
side.” According to 
the report the do- 
mestic situation can 
become a further 
strain for the chil- 
dren. Diplomats at 
executive level gen- 
erally have a high 'Can I help you?* 
professional moti- Foreign Office, 
vation. Thanks to 

their privileged position doors are wide 
open to them and their families in lhcir 
host countries. 

Employees at the lower and interme- 
diate level of the diplomatic service (in- 
cluding chauffeurs, doormen and sec- 
retaries), however, are more likely to 
drift into social isolation. 

Women especially (97 per cent of all 
employees in the typing pool arc wom- 
en) are adversely affected. 

For them working abroad either 
means doing without husband and 
children or coming to some arrange- 
ment with their husbands so that the lat- 
ter takes on the role of housewife. 

Or. if this falls through, coping with 
life as a single parent 

lhc Iniiiily counselling division at the 
Foreign Office in Bonn does its best to 
improve the situation. 

it tries, for example, to make prepar- 
ations for apprenticeships and univers- 
ity places for young people returning 
home or to help parents looking fur ac- 
commodation. 

In the respective host countries the 
division also assists members of the 
families of diplomats to find n job or to 
a place in German-language schools. 

“Our main task,” says Gudrun Ho- 
gaust-Pleuger, “is to find pleniy of time 
for discussions. 



Gudrun Hogaust-Pleuger of the Bonn 

(Photo: privai) 

“A growing number of people, espe- 
cially women, drop in to see us when on 
leave, just to ask for our opinion or ad- 
vice." 

Members of the diplomatic service 
not only suffer from psychological 
strains, but to a growing extent from lhc 
difficult living conditions in host coun- 
tries. 

The division tries to ensure that fami- 
lies with very young children, for exam- 
ple, arc not sent to certain cities, such as 
Ankara, Warsaw. Budapest and Mexico 
City, because of environmental pollu- 
tion there. 

In Warsaw, for example, babies arc 
not supposed to have a bath in lupwaier 
- but who in Poland can atlord mineral 
water in lhc quantities required or pay 
for imported water from Germany? 

In Bogota and Caracas, oil the oilier 
hand, the crime rate is so high that fami- 
lies of diplomats have tn hire private 
guard services. 

The once so elegant parquet of high 
diplomacy has apparently lost n lot of its 
sheen. 

It’s high time that the Foreign Office 

started polishing up the image of the 

diplomatic corps. _ .. .. , 

C arotine M a seller 

(Kolner SUtli-Anzeigtrr, 

Cologne. 2fi February I 


Integration and reunification 



Continued from page S 

pie to seif-determination. Above all, his 
assurance that this is "a general princi- 
ple to which there can' be no exception” 
was Teiterated. 

This led on to the German Question, 
which, from the Soviet perspective, is 
c urrput ly . ch^rac tec jsed by tWq aspects, ;; 

One is the relationship between Bonn 
and East Berlin. : . 

.... The othejrj :mate important. aspect, 
however, is ^question which is mheh ok 
der than the iwb German states: secur- 
ity. 

. * Providing the question of security has 
been regulated and! (here is a guarantee! 
that no risk qf war emanates from Gerr 
many the aspect of* relations between ' 
the two German states is no longei'.a 
matter of coneerh for Moscow. 

: This stance was not far away from- 
what American speakers said. ' ; 

They claimed that the German Ques- 
tion is not an issue which worries-theni: 
too. much., . .- _ . i. ■ ' = 

: jf the division between W|eic ; 

•can bebyerc0mp.7“ undthlsjncliides se^ 
curify find a balance' of interests theh : 


the Germans should be free to choose 
how they wish to live; reunified or not. 

After all, they stressed, the Germans 
are not an “inferior people.” 

Apart from the remarks from the 
French side the real contrast to this 
view came from the European Commis- 
1 sion. V'- ■ 

The Com mission would (ike to fix. a 
timetable for the integration and remo- 
. val of economic, political, territorial 
l and cultural borders of European Com- 
;munity irtemberstates. 

1 ■ This is bound to be h difficult task. 
Yet it is a desired and agreed objective. 

It remained vague, however, whose ob- 
jective it is — and with wh'pt legitimation. 

What remained was the Impression) 
that there is a feeling in Brussels and in 
other parts of Westcrp Europe that a 
'political race is in progress the . aiift of 
Which is to protect Europe again st.reof? 
g&n ising thi ngs on the basis of a balitn ce 
: of interests of a)l parties cpnccfncd by 
*»crea 1 1 ngir reversible faitsoecompffs. ; 

v’- - !v 1 \ : i •• ftari FftUiueyer ] 

-. 1 . 7 r (Frankfurter^ AlJ^melnc Zalmfig 
Wr Deutschland, 22 Tehniary inio) 





